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Current Trends in Foreign Trade 


Policies: Review of 1950 


HENRY CHALMERS 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE ECONOMIST, 
U. S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


I. General Survey 


i YEAR 1950 brought the most 
marked improvement since World War 
Il in the economic strength and balance- 
of-payments position of most countries 
of the noncommunist world and, gen- 
erally speaking, goods have seldom 
moved between countries in larger vol- 
ume or with higher profitability. Yet, 
paradoxically, this general commercial 
improvement was due partly to the 
worsening of the international political 
situation, and that fact is exerting a 
strong influence upon the current trend 
in the foreign-trade policies of the 
nations. 

A considerable number of govern- 
ments made appreciable relaxations of 
varying scope in the operation of their 
import controls during 1950. This 
tendency to allow foreign goods to come 
in more freely became particularly 
marked during the latter months of the 
year, when the emergency situation 
stimulated a general eagerness for ac- 
quiring stocks of various foreign prod- 
ucts. That, however, soon brought a 
tightening of export controls on the part 
of some of the most important suppliers 
to international markets. 

In fact, after foreign traders have for 
some years come to regard the complex 
structures of governmental import con- 
trols as the prime limitation upon their 
activities, their concern appears to be 
shifting. During recent months, com- 
mercial opinion has been growing both 
in the United States and abroad that, for 
manufactured products as well as raw 
materials, the state of supplies and the 
strictness of the controls in the principal 
exporting countries might become more 
decisive for the course of trade during 
the period ahead than the conditions 
= admission into the importing coun- 

es, 

Toward the close of the year, pressures 
became insistent from various directions 
for setting up some form of international 
machinery for dealing with the develop- 
ing world shortages in raw materials, to 
increase their availability and to pro- 
vide for their equitable distribution and 
effective use among the free nations. 


Emergency Forces Overshadow 
the Recuperative Influences 


The general trends in world commerce 
during the first 6 months of 1950 were, 
in important respects, markedly differ- 
ood from those of the remainder of the 

r. 

Encouraged by their progressive re- 
tovery over the recent past in produc- 
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tion, monetary stability, and trade bal- 
ance, a number of governments had 
already made a beginning during the 
first half of 1950 toward liberalizing 
their license and exchange restrictions, 
which have been the dominant methods 
of import control in most countries since 
World War II. The most pronounced 
steps were those taken by the countries 
of Western Europe to facilitate their 
trade exchanges with each other. Mod- 
erate relaxations in their general import 
restrictions were put into effect by Can- 
ada and by several of the South Ameri- 
can governments. 

Since the middle of the year, however, 
the world trade situation has been dom- 
inated by the emergency developments 
arising out of the invasion of southern 
Korea, namely, the rearmament plans of 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
countries and others, the wide moves for 
increased purchases of essential foreign 
materials, and the immediate sharp rises 
in the prices of many primary commod- 
ities. These have come to overshadow 
the more normal recuperative forces in 
determining much of the course of inter- 
national trading, and also the character 
of the new official measures being taken 
for its regulation. 

In a matter of a few months, these 
new developments have already influ- 
enced the course of commercial policy in 
several significant respects. A consider- 
able number of governments in various 
parts of the world, especially in the 
Western Hemisphere, have been prompt- 
ed to take bolder steps toward relaxing 
the operation of their import control 
systems, although certain important 
countries—notably most members of the 
sterling area—have been holding back 
out of caution, especially from easing 
their curbs on imports from dollar 
sources. At the same time, the practice 
is spreading for governments to impose 
or extend restrictions of various types 
upon the exportation of their national 
products, or to levy high export duties on 
certain of their natural products cur- 
rently enjoying high demand.' 

A possible new turn to the course of 
trade policy was projected toward the 
close of 1950, when pressure grew from 
several directions for the adoption of 
joint—or coordinated—action to regu- 
late the distribution and prices of raw 
materials, especially those essential to 
the rearmament effort. Intensive con- 
sultations on this subject have been go- 
ing on among various groups of govern- 
ments. The only definite step thus far 
has been procedural. Under joint 
Anglo-Franco-American auspices, the 
principal countries producing and con- 
suming certain basic products have been 


invited to participate in a series of 


The varying trends in the different world 
regions, and the principal countries which 
have recently been resorting to these dif- 


ferent types of trade control changes, will be 
cited later on. 


standing international commodity 
groups, centered in Washington. These 
commodity groups are to consider and 
recommend, to the countries of the free 
world, the specific cooperative actions 
best calculated to increase the produc- 
tion and availability of particular ma- 
terials in short supply, and to assure 
their most effective distribution and use. 


Sense of Uncertainty as to 
Developments Ahead 


As 1951 opened, the peoples of most 
countries outside the communist orbit 
are freer to purchase foreign goods than 
they have been for several years past— 
although often not yet as freely from 
dollar as from nondollar sources—and 
they are more able to pay for them. 
They look forward to a continuation of 
the recent high level of international 
trade, even though it may be subject to 
more Official regulation and materially 
altered in pattern. The unpredictable 
state of international trade under pres- 
ent conditions is illustrated by such 
strange recent developments as these: 
United States firms importing sizable 
quantities from Europe of so staple an 
American export product as steel sheets, 
and paying premium prices for them; 
and European countries again bidding 
for millions of tons of American coal to 
be carried across the Atlantic at high 
cost, and with some of the coal reported 
as destined for the United Kingdom! 

The changes currently being made by 
many countries in their measures of for- 
eign trade control, however, do not al- 
ways correspond fully to the recent 
changes in their general trade and finan- 
cial positions, owing to the feeling of un- 
certainty as to developments ahead in 
the economic as well as the political rela- 
tions of the nations. Just as the recently 
intensified demand in many countries 
for larger supplies of various foreign 
products largely represents anticipation 
of probable future needs, so the current 
attitudes of many governments toward 
making changes in their existing controls 
on foreign trade seem largely provisional 
and precautionary. More immediately, 
they reflect uncertainty as to the pros- 
pect for the availability of supplies from 
abroad and as to the trend of prices of 
international commodities. For the 
longer range, concern is being voiced in 
many countries over the unpredictable 
consequences for their trade and finan- 
cial position of the full working out of 
the forces set in motion by the rearma- 
ment programs of the NATO countries, 
and by the widespread efforts of coun- 
tries generally to build up quickly stocks 
of foreign products essential to their 
regular economies. 

Even if the spread of international 
hostilities can be averted—and the con- 
certed rearmament efforts of the NATO 
countries are intended to serve as a 
stronger deterrent against that spread— 
the trade control measures of many 
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countries during the period ahead may 
depend, to a large extent, upon the course 
of various economic developments which 
cannot yet be clearly anticipated. As 
things looked at the close of January 
1951, the principal elements of doubt 
include: 

(1) MAGNITUDE AND RELATIVE TIMING of 
the newly enlarged programs for the 
purchase of foreign products by the vari- 
ous countries; 

(2) Extent to which the principal 
countries supplying essential products 
may be able to increase their output, or 
may tighten their export controls over 
available supplies; and, closely related 
to that, the extent to which it may be 
possible to influence the commodity con- 
trols of individual countries by coopera- 
tive international consultation; 

(3) IMPORTANT CHANGEs in the balance- 
of-payments position of certain coun- 
tries that may result from the new 
currents of import demand, from the 
possible drop in exports forced by diver- 
sion of productive resources to rearma- 
ment, and from the changes taking place 
in their terms of trade (i. e., the relative 
prices of their principal imports and 
exports) ; 

(4) ExtTENT to which individual coun- 
tries may have to revive governmental 
controls of various types, in the effort 
to safeguard recently attained improve- 
ments in financial stability and general 
economic balance against the newly in- 
tensified inflationary pressures; and, 
finally, 

(5) Extent to which additional con- 
trols upon a particular country’s exter- 
nal trade may be called for, either 
because of controls on its internal econ- 
omy, or in order to dovetail national 
measures into such international con- 
trols or programs as the nations may 
jointly decide upon in their common 
interest. 


II. Easement of the Dollar-Gap 
Problem 
An outstanding development of the 


past year or so that is having an im- 
portant influence upon the trends in 


A 


commercial policy is the substantial 
easing of the world shortage of dollars, 
which had been a dominant problem in 
international trade almost since the 
close of World War II. A brief sketch 
of the background situation, and of the 
various forces which have recently been 
working toward the readjustment of the 
postwar imbalance in international 
commerce, should help to bring out the 
significance of this marked narrowing 
of the dollar gap. 

Measured by the difference between 
the value of the goods and services ob- 
tained by the various foreign countries 
from the United States—the principal 
dollar country—and their ability to pay 
for them with the goods and services 
they could furnish in return, the “dol- 
lar gap” of the world as a whole in 
relation to the United States had 
amounted for the year 1949 to about 
634 billion dollars. As is well known, 
deficit countries covered this discrep- 
ancy in small part by drawing upon 
their shrunken reserves of gold and dol- 
lars, but the greater part of the deficits 
of many countries was financed by 
grants from the United States under the 
ERP and similar programs, and by loans 
advanced by the United States and the 
International Bank. (Incidentally, it 
must be remembered that the benefits 
from this economic aid ramified to many 
countries other than the direct recip- 
ients.) 

Despite that bolster, the majority of 
the countries had found it necessary 
during 1949 to hold down their peoples’ 
purchases of foreign products by con- 
tinuing strict selective curbs upon im- 
ports, and certain important countries 
even tightened them, notably the ster- 
ling area countries, certain Latin Amer- 
ican Republics, and the Philippines. In 
many cases, these curbs were applied 
with particular severity to purchases 
from dollar sources, especially of prod- 
ucts obtainable elsewhere with the coun- 
try’s own or with soft (nonconvertible) 
currencies. The widespread devalua- 
tion of most nondollar currencies to 
more realistic levels, precipitated in the 
fall of 1949, improved in varying degree 
the competitive export position of those 





countries pricewise, and also curtailed 
the demand of their peoples for imports 
from dollar sources, through the higher 
costs in local currencies that were now 
involved. 

Operating in the same direction, from 
the viewpoint of the dollar-gap problem, 
was the increased value of importations 
into the United States which started 
late in 1949 and extended into 1950. 
This reflected partly the upturn in 
American business activity, and partly 
the marked upward trend in the prices 
of a few bulk import commodities, nota- 
bly coffee and cacao. The conjuncture 
of the rising value of imports, at the 
very time that exports from the United 
States to most foreign countries were 
sharply declining from their extraordi- 
nary recent height, had appreciably nar- 
rowed the world dollar gap as early as 
mid-1950. 

The outbreak of hostilities in Korea in 
late June introduced new forces into the 
trend of international trade. The 
threatened worsening of the general in- 
ternational prospect aroused the United 
States and the other members of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization to 
plan the rebuilding of their defensive 
strength, and stimulated a wide move- 
ment to acquire larger supplies of for- 
eign products. Demand centered at first 
upon essential raw materials for the en- 
larged industrial production that was 
now anticipated and for stockpiling, 
commercial and military. 

This intensified demand from Ameri- 
can and other sources for various staple 
commodities—in aggregate quantities 
well beyond the supplies currently avail- 
able or readily producible—soon sent the 
prices for them in prime markets to 
phenomenal heights. Largely due to 
these higher prices, the value of impor- 
tations into the United States rose with 
increasing sharpness beginning July, and 
during 2 months even exceeded the value 
of exports. 

For the year 1950 as a whole, the value 
of imports into the United States came 
to a record total of almost 9 billion 
dollars, or within less than 1} billion of 
the reduced value of total exports dur- 
ing the same period. The resulting 
sharp decline in the United States export 
balance within a year—amounting to 
more than 4 billion dollars in merchan- 
dise values, without counting the appre- 
ciable net reductions in the invisible 
items—contributed greatly to the im- 
provement in the balance-of-payments 
and financial position of a good many 
foreign countries. Many of them have 
been able to convert import deficits with 
the dollar areas into export surpluses, 
and nearly all countries operating on an 
open trading basis have benefited by 
some reduction in their dollar import 
deficit. 

It is important to note, of course, that 
the greater part of this near-closure of 
the dollar gap resulted less from the 
increased value of importations into the 
United States than from the decline in 
foreign purchases of American goods 
from their abnormal height during the 
earlier postwar years. Mention has al- 
ready been made of certain reasons for 
this decline—the tightening of import 
restriction on the part of certain coun- 
tries, and the weaker competitive posl- 
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tion of certain American products in 
oversea markets after the currency de- 
valuations. To these should be added 
the reduction in the amount of aid 
granted to the countries of Western 
Europe in 1950 under the tapering-off of 
the Marshall Plan. Moreover, certain 
foreign developments of a recuperative 
character also played their part in the 
marked decline in United States exports 
from mid-1949 until the last quarter of 
1950. 

The abnormally large import require- 
ments of many foreign countries of goods 
from the United States for replenish- 
ment and reconstruction, which had 
dominated the early postwar period, had 
progressively been satisfied. Concur- 
rently, the cumulative progress abroad 
in the expansion of production, especially 
in Western Europe under the stim- 
ulus of the European Recovery Program, 
was enabling many foreign countries to 
satisfy their own needs more fully from 
at home, and to build back their former 
markets in neighboring and oversea 
areas. The appearance of increased 
quantities of distinctive European prod- 
ucts in Latin American markets during 
the past year, and the intensified price 
competition abroad reported by Ameri- 
can exporters in various lines, were re- 
flections of the postwar return toward a 
more normal international trade pat- 
tern. 

Whatever the relative importance of 
the various contributing forces, the com- 
bination of marked reductions in the 
new dollar liabilities of many foreign 
countries and increases in their dollar in- 
come has, since late 1949, brought a no- 
ticeable buoyancy into their whole 
financial and commercial attitudes. 
Most of them have been able to rebuild 
substantially their reserves of gold and 
dollars, which had been heavily drawn 
down during the earlier postwar years. 
A considerable number of governments 
have felt they could now afford to relax 
appreciably the restriction on imports 
that had been resorted to during the 
earlier period of stringency. 


Dollar Gap Changes are Uneven 


The benefits from the narrowing of the 
dollar gap have been quite uneven for 
different countries, however, and this is 
being reflected in their trade-control at- 
titudes. 

The outlying countries of the sterling 
area (i. e., exclusive of the United King- 
dom), Latin America, and Canada are 
the principal sources of supply or the 
products figuring prominently in the 
current commodity buying boom. Those 
countries have been benefiting more than 
others from the increased purchases for 
American account. Asa result, the outer 
sterling area countries, as a group, have 
been able to effect a shift during the past 
year from a previous import excess with 
the United States to an export surplus 
of fair proportions. Similarly, Latin 
America as a whole shifted back to an 
export surplus with the United States, its 
normal prewar relation. Canadian- 
American trade, usually marked by a 
sizable export surplus on the part of the 
United States, came close to a balance 
during 1950. 

The Western European countries oper- 
ating under the Marshall Plan suc- 
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ceeded in cutting down their direct dollar 
deficit less markedly, and that gain re- 
sulted much less from the increases in 
their sales to the United States than 
from the reductions in their purchases 
of American goods. Certain of the West- 
ern European countries are participating 
in the benefits from the much-increased 
dollar income of the oversea primary- 
producing countries which share the 
Same currency pool, although it places 
them under obligations to those oversea 
areas in the form of larger sterling or 
franc balances. Thus, the increased 
dollar earnings of the outer sterling 
areas—notably from the larger sales to 
the United States, and at higher prices, 
of rubber and tin from Malaya, and of 
wool from the southern British Domin- 
ions—reinforced the gains made by the 
United Kingdom from its own expanded 
production and improved trade balance. 
In fact, by the close of 1950, the United 
Kingdom was able to get along without 
further Marshall Plan aid, and the ex- 
tension of new grants was then sus- 
pended. 

There have been indications that 
Many governments are impressed with 
the uncertainty as to how long the de- 
velopments responsible for the recent 
narrowing of the dollar gap may con- 
tinue to be dominant. Much of the early 
advantage from the foreign devaluations 
of 1949 in encouraging United States im- 
ports from nondollar countries has, for 
various products, already been offset by 
price advances. More important is the 
concern felt over the possibility that the 
new forces in international commerce 
generated by the Korean situation—the 
full effects of which may not be felt for 
some time—might again result in their 
import requirements increasing faster 
than their ability to increase their ex- 
ports, with a consequent worsening of 
their trade and financial balance, espe- 
cially in relation to the United States. 
These uncertainties may be reflected in 
the degree of boldness or caution dis- 
played by various governments in their 
measures of foreign trade control during 
the period ahead. 


If. Developments in Import 
Restrictions 


Since licensing systems or exchange 
controls have in the great majority of 
countries been the decisive considera- 
tion in determining the volume and 
source of much of their imports for sev- 
eral years past, the changes in their 
operation of these controls made during 
1950 merit special attention. While the 
predominant trend was—and still is— 
toward relaxation, some very important 
countries made no material changes, and 
the moderations put into effect by the 
different countries have varied consider- 
ably in both scope and degree. Brief 
characterizations of the important ac- 
tion or attitudes in this regard taken by 
the principal countries therefore seem 
desirable. 


British Commonwealth 


Canada continued to rebuild its for- 
eign exchange reserves, aided in part by 
a heavy flow of investment funds from 
the United States, but mainly as the 


result of the substantially increased 
sales in the United States market dur- 
ing the past year or so of its staple ex- 
port products, especially forest products 
(wood pulp, newsprint and sawmill prod- 
ucts) and metals (iron ore, aluminum, 
lead, nickel, and zinc). In fact, during 
several months of 1950, there was a fair 
prospect of Canada reaching a balance 
in the value of its trade with the United 
States for the year as a whole, in place 
of the usual import excess, but that was 
not quite attained. The much improved 
financial position of the country allowed 
the Canadian Government to withdraw 
pregressively during 1950.most of its re- 
maining license restrictions on imports 
from hard-currency countries, which had 
been resorted to in September 1947 as 
an exchange conservation measure, and 
to abolish them entirely from the begin- 
ning of 1951.” 

The Union of South Africa, which 
went through a period of overbuying 
after World War II, had found it neces- 
sary by the end of 1948 to impose an ex- 
ceptionally tight clamp on the importa- 
tion of all but the most _ essential 
products, especially from dollar sources. 
For 1951, a moderate measure of relax- 
ation has been announced. Larg2r 
aggregate imports are contemplated, 
conditioned upon the amount of foreign 
capital inflow as well as current earn- 
ings, and appreciably freer competition 
between hard- and soft-currency sources 
of supply is to be allowed under a revised 
licensing system. 

The United Kingdom and most other 
members of the sterling area have im- 
proved their financial positions gr2atly 
since mid-1949, as the combined result 
mainly of the several factors earlier 
mentioned—the additional cut of 25 per- 
cent in dollar imports agreed upon by 
the group in June 1949, the devaluation 
of the pound in September of that year, 
and the recently enlarged American pur- 
chases of various industrial raw mate- 
rials at high prices. The expand-d 
volume of British manufactured output, 
assisted in some cases by the lower de- 
livered prices made possible by the 
devaluation, allowed a considerable in- 
crease in the volume of exports from the 
United Kingdom itself, to the dollar 
areas as well as to continental Europe. 
In the American and Canadian markets, 
enlarged sales of various distinctive Brit- 
ish products were stimulated by inten- 
sive merchandising campaigns. 

Although many classes of imports 
from soft-currency areas were freed 
from license restrictions during 1950, 
none of these members of the sterling 
area, which follow parallel policies, has 
apparently yet felt warranted in making 
any material change in its particularly 
severe restrictions on expenditures for 
dollar goods. To the urgings of various 
countries on this subject, and to the re- 
port of the International Monetary Fund 
that the dollar position of the United 
Kingdom, Australia, New Zealand, Cey- 
lon, and Southern Rhodesia had reached 
the point where a beginning of progr-s- 


?The import control recently imposed 
upon imports of steel into Canada is super- 
visory rather than restrictive, and is main- 
tained in order to insure the end-use priori- 
ties established for such quantities of steel 
as can be obtained from abroad. 











sive relaxation in their import restric- 
tions against dollar goods was possible, 
the immediate reaction has been that 
the present improvement in their dollar 
situation might be largely the result of 
temporary factors.* The increases in the 
quantities admissible under the tok2n 
import plans of the United Kingdom and 
of the British West Indies, which were 
announced late in the year, have been 
regarded as fairly minor and limited 
easements. 


Latin America 


During the first half of 1950, most of 
the countries of Latin America contin- 
ued—and in some cases tightened—the 
application of their selective import con- 
trols, and several of the smaller Repub- 
lics (Bolivia, Paraguay, Ecuador, Costa 
Rica, and Nicaragua) found it necessary 
to continue them through most of the 
year. During the latter months of the 
year, however, the cumulative improve- 
ment in their balance-of-payments posi- 
tion allowed the major countries of 
South America to order substantial re- 
laxation of their import controls. These 
have taken the form of waiving the re- 
quirement of prior licenses for some 
products, expanding the scope of licens- 
able commodities, or greater liberality 
in the granting of import licenses and 
exchange allotments. 

Their improved trade position had 
been the combined result mainly of two 
factors: (1) Their curtailment of im- 
ports since 1947, through rigid restric- 
tions as to the kinds and amounts of 
licensable imports, and through increas- 
ing the delivered costs of various prod- 
ucts by various means; and (2) the 
increased income from the recent up- 
surge in the demand and prices of many 
of their staple export products, notably 
tropical foods, wool, and minerals, espe- 
cially since the outbreak of the Korean 
conflict. 

A considerable number of the Latin 
American governments took measures of 
several types during 1950 that had the 
effect of increasing the cost to their 
people in local currency of various 
classes of imported products, as will be 
detailed later. On balance, however, 
the developments of the past year or so 
have distinctly improved the prospect for 
large sales opportunities during 1951 in 
the majority of the South American 
markets, notably Brazil, Chile, Colombia, 
Peru, and Uruguay, and, to a lesser ex- 
tent, Argentina. Of special interest to 
United States exporters is the fact that 
their larger dollar holdings and current 
income have allowed several of the South 
American governments to relax the spe- 
cially severe restrictions on the impor- 
tation of certain products from dollar 
countries, which had been imposed in 
preceding years when dollars were rela- 
tively more scarce. 

Recent banking reports reveal an ex- 
ceptional record of promptness in remit- 


* One exception developed in January 1951, 
when Ceylon announced that licenses would 
be issued for a range of specified products 
from the United States, Canada, and other 
dollar countries, which formerly were re- 
stricted. This followed a new arrangement 
with the United Kingdom whereby Ceylon is 
to retain a certain portion of its dollar 
earnings. 
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tances for current transactions from 
most of the Latin American markets. 
Moreover, there was further progress 
during 1950 in the clearing up of accu- 
mulated debts, for goods previously im- 
ported, under the exchange budget sys- 
tems recently introduced by a number 
of the Latin American countries. 

In fact, in their eagerness to see built 
up within their territories supplies of 
various products in which shortages or 
export restrictions are feared because of 
the uncertainties in the international 
political situation, the governments of 
several South American countries have 
lately been extending the validity period 
for licenses already issued or granting 
licenses beyond the amounts set in their 
original exchange budgets, either for 
future importations or for immediate 
shipments under arrangements for grad- 
ual reimbursement over a period of time. 
This latter type of development obvi- 
ously involves the hazard of building up 
new payment arrears, although the re- 
cently replenished exchange holdings of 
most of these countries may postpone 
that contingency for some time to come. 

Most of the countries of Middle Amer- 
ica have not found it necessary to resort 
to either exchange control or general 
licensing of imports. The exceptions are 
the exchange controls in Costa Rica and 
Nicaragua, and the spreading use of im- 
port licenses by Mexico. The most im- 
portant changes in this region during 
the past year concerned Mexico. 

Despite the recent strengthening of 
the Mexican economy, and the handi- 
caps on imports from the 1949 devalua- 
tion of the peso and the successive 
additions to the lists of products pro- 
hibited or restricted, the continued high 
demand for foreign products, especially 
for the various industrialization proj- 
ects, brought about again in 1950 an 
excess of imports. The termination of 
the reciprocal trade agreement with the 
United States at the close of the year, 
under pressure from Mexican industries 
seeking higher protection, was promptly 
followed by a broad upward revision of 
the Mexican import tariff. The com- 
plete prohibition on a wide range of 
luxury products, ordered in mid-1947 as 
an exchange conservation measure, was 
simultaneously lifted but replaced by 
higher duties and licensing controls. 


Western Europe 


Among the countries of Western Eu- 
rope participating in the Marshall Plan, 
1950 brought appreciable progress in the 
movement to facilitate their trade with 
each other and with their dependent 
oversea territories, but apparently little 
change in the existing restrictions on 
importations from dollar sources. 

The Ministers of the ERP countries 
composing the Council of the OEEC have 
for some time been promoting a program 
for the progressive liberalization of 
intra-European trade. By the begin- 
ning of 1950, each member country had 
eliminated the quota restrictions cover- 
ing approximately one-half of its past 
private imports from the others, al- 
though often with important excep- 
tions. A further increase of that recip- 
rocal liberalization, to at least 60 percent 
of such imports, was agreed upon early 
in the year, to take place as soon as a 





more satisfactory plan for settlement of 
balances could be devised. Both came 
into effect about midyear. In October, 
negotiations were undertaken to bring 
about a liberalization to the extent of 75 
percent of intra-European trade by 
February of 1951, and so far as possible 
to work toward a common list of the 
products that are to move among them 
without restriction. 

This whole program is still subject to 
a number of important qualifications, 
but that the governments concerned had 
the courage to go as far as they have 
recently has been largely due to the 
setting up this past year of what is 
known as the European Payments Union. 
This arrangement provides for the mul- 
tilateral settlement of the net trade bal- 
ances of each country with the group as 
a whole, which allows them to break 
away from the necessity for close bal- 
ancing of the trade with each individual 
country. The net monthly trade bal- 
ances are primarily covered either by 
wider reciprocal accommodation among 
the member countries up to certain lim- 
its, or by the transfer of gold or dollars 
beyond the prescribed credit limit. The 
temporary structural deficits of particu- 
lar weaker countries, and the stability of 
the whole program, are supported by a 
sizable dollar pool authorized for the 
purpose by the United States Congress 
when voting the funds for the general 
European Recovery Program. 

Such records as are available for the 
early months under this multilateral 
payment system indicate a general up- 
ward trend in the volume of intra-Euro- 
pean trade, and a marked tendency to- 
ward buying or selling in the most ad- 
vantageous market, rather than where 
the state of the bilateral balance of trade 
with particular countries dictated. The 
first difficult test in the operation of the 
European Payments Union, in the case 
of the large import balance developed 
by Western Germany, apparently has 
been met by a combination of corrective 
measures within that country plus some 
external accommodation, without re- 
versing the general trade liberalization 
program either of that country or of its 
creditors. 

The intra-European trade liberaliza- 
tion program contemplates that its ben- 
efits shall be fully extended in 1951 to 
all ERP countries, including several‘ 
whose economically stronger position 
had previously led the others to deny 
them the benefits of the 1949 quota re- 
laxations. The weak financial position 
of Norway, Denmark, and Austria may 
excuse them from carrying their im- 
port liberalization to the extent of the 
general 75 percent goal, and a number 
of the European countries have made 
their participation in that next step con- 
ditional upon certain other develop- 
ments. The further action of several 
European governments in this regard is 
to depend upon the success of the Tor- 
quay collective trade negotiations, ex- 
pected to be concluded in April 1951, on 
reducing the high duties of certain other 
member countries, which they claim are 
now nullifying the value of the quota 
liftings. 


‘ Principally Belgium and Switzerland, and, 
less frequently, Western Germany. 
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With regard to imports payable in 
dollars, no significant changes from 
their previous position, of restricting li- 
censes to the more essential products 
not readily obtainable with soft curren- 
cies, are known to have been made by the 
Western European countries during 1950. 
The extent of the decline in United 
States exports to ERP countries and 
their dependent oversea areas during 
1950, as compared with the preceding 
year, was greater than the amount by 
which United States economic aid un- 
der the Marshall Plan was reduced for 
the year. Obviously, this marked change 
has been partly the result of the general 
recuperative forces, earlier cited, that 
have recently been shaping the trade 
pattern of Western Europe. 

Under the marked recovery and ex- 
pansion of production in Western 
Europe, the needs of these countries for 
basic foodstuffs, fuel, and various other 
products, formerly procurable mainly 
from the United States, could now be 
satisfied from within their own territo- 
ries or those of their neighbors. More- 
over, the progressive intra-European 
quota liberalization, bolstered by the im- 
proved arrangement for the multilateral 
settlement of trade balances, has meant 
that importations of many products 
from each other can now be more freely 
arranged and more readily paid for. 


Near East and Africa 


Greece and Turkey acted in October to 
free from quota restrictions the importa- 
tion of many products from the ERP 
countries. The continued shortage of 
hard currencies in those and other coun- 
tries of the Near East, however, led them 
to continue their rigid limitations upon 
imports from the dollar areas for most 
of 1950. Israel, Syria, Iraq, and Iran 
even tightened their import controls 
generally, especially on luxury goods and 
competitive products. Toward the end 
of the year, however, the fear of future 
shortages of essential products led the 
governments of a number of Near East- 
ern countries to move in the opposite 
direction. Egypt went so far as to con- 
sider several official plans for stockpil- 
ing essential items, and Iraq offered to 
facilitate the acquisition of necessary 
imports by extending official credit. 

The general trends in the commercial 
policies of the Western European coun- 
tries were reflected also in their colonies 
and dependent oversea territories in 
Africa. The administrators of the 
British, French, and Portuguese terri- 
tories in Africa continued in 1950 the 
basic policy of conserving exchange by 
holding down to the very essentials al- 
locations for purchases from hard-cur- 
rency areas. This policy has been auto- 
matically enforced during the past year 
by the increased landed cost of dollar 
goods, following the devaluation of most 
nondollar currencies. At the same time, 
the licensing controls on purchases from 
sterling and other soft-currency sources, 
especially of Western Europe, were dis- 
tinctly liberalized. 

Several exceptions to these general 
trends were observed. The trade con- 
trols of the Belgian Congo continued to 
be applied liberally to the importation 
of staple commodities from dollar 
sources, reflecting the stronger financial 
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position of the Belgian franc area. The 
import controls of French Morocco were 
applied less rigidly to American trade 
during 1950, following extension of the 
“free list” (of products importable with- 
out requiring release of official exchange) 
and the procedural improvements under 
the agreement with the United States at 
the close of 1949. Importations into the 
Spanish African territories, on the other 
hand, continued to be closely restricted 
to those products not obtainable from 
Spain. 


Middle and Far East 


INDIA AND PAKISTAN.—In view of the 
close economic interdependence devel- 
oped during the long period of their 
previous union, the trade impasse since 
September 1949 between these two coun- 
tries into which the Indian subcontinent 
is now divided has continued to hinder 
their own economic adjustment and to 
force a distinctly new orientation in their 
trade relations with the rest of the world. 
When the trade agreement hopefully 
concluded in April 1950 for the facilita- 
tion of shipments of Pakistan jute in re- 
turn for Indian textiles and other man- 
ufactures expired after a few months and 
was not renewed, regular trade between 
the two fell off sharply. There has been 
no progress toward a settlement of the 
exchange rate divergence which caused 
the deadlock. 

Each country has been seeking to 
make itself more self-sufficient in a num- 
ber of major products normally derived 
from the other, and to develop alterna- 
tive markets and sources of supply by 
arrangements with oversea countries. 
By curtailment of imports, through strict 
licensing and the devaluation of the 
rupee, and by an increase in export 
earnings, India in 1950 reversed its large 
trade deficits of earlier years. On pur- 
chases from dollar countries, however, 
the license restrictions were only slightly 
relaxed for the second half of the year, 
although the import policy announced 
for 1951 contemplates the purchase of 
certain essential consumer goods in ad- 
dition to capital equipment. 

The import license policy of Pakistan 
affecting hard-currency areas was dis- 
tinctly liberalized during 1950. After 
midyear, many products were admitted 
without restriction from dollar areas, 
notably chemicals and machinery. The 
agreement with the United Kingdom 
regarding the dollars to be made avail- 
able to Pakistan against its sterling bal- 
ances promises further enlargement of 
such trade opportunities. Many classes 
of goods from sterling and other soft- 
currency sources have been admitted in- 
to both India and Pakistan under 
general open licenses for some time. 

The new taxes and other conditions 
imposed by both countries in the fall 
of 1950 on the exportation of various 
textile materials will be touched upon 
later, in the section on export controls. 

Cuina.—Under the general commu- 
nist objective of a planned economy un- 
der close governmental domination, the 
operation of the network of huge state- 
controlled trading organizations in most 
important commodities was extended 
during 1950 to all of continental China. 
Some areas of activity in both domestic 
and foreign trade were still reserved for 


private firms, but with the mixed system 
operating under direction of the state 
companies, on fixed prices and profit 
margins. 

The series of Sino-Soviet agreements 
signed in February 1950 provided, among 
other things, for a Russian 5-year credit 
to Communist China of 300 million dol- 
lars to cover deliveries of productive 
equipment and supplies, which are to be 
repaid over ag10-year period in Chinese 
raw materials and dollars. Despite the 
efforts to orient Communist China com- 
mercially toward Russia and its Euro- 
pean satellites, however, the great bulk 
of China’s foreign trade continued to be 
carried on with the West until late in 
1950. In fact, for several months after 
the outbreak of hostilities in Korea, the 
Chinese Government carried on an in- 
tensive buying drive, centered at Hong 
Kong, to acquire stocks of many Western 
products, through private firms as well 
as directly. 

Following action by the United States 
authorities in July to prevent shipment 
of strategic materials to continental 
China, the entry of Chinese Communist 
troops into the Korean conflict in No- 
vember led the United States to require 
specific authorization for all goods des- 
tined for continental China, Hong Kong, 
and Macao, to forbid American ships 
from calling at any port under the con- 
trol of Communist China, and also to 
freeze Chinese assets in the United 
States. The Peiping authorities reacted 
in December by ordering an embargo 
on Chinese exports to the United States 
and Japan, suspending transactions in 
dollars, and freezing United States as- 
sets in China. A number of other coun- 
tries are also tightening exports to China 
on security grounds. Incidentally, com- 
merce with Hong Kong, which had en- 
joyed an excellent trade during 1950 as 
a two-way entrepoét for the neighboring 
mainland areas, has dropped sharply. 

JAPAN.—The program that was begun 
at the close of 1949, to shift Japanese 
import trade to private channels in all 
commodities except those still purchased 
under United States appropriations, was 
carried further during 1950. The ex- 
pansion of Japan’s external income, ac- 
celerated by the buying boom generated 
by the Korean conflict, placed larger 
amounts of foreign exchange at the dis- 
posal of the Japanese authorities who 
now regulate most of the country’s for- 
eign trade. This allowed them to pro- 
gram a correspondingly larger volume 
of licensable imports. Moreover, the 
licensing system was simplified and lib- 
eralized to the point where, by the end 
of 1950, licenses for well over a hundred 
commodities were available on an “auto- 
matic approval” basis. 

All but a small part of Japan’s export 
trade had been returned to private com- 
mercial channels by:the end of 1949, 
and exporters have since been able to 
negotiate directly with foreign buyers, 
subject to the obtainment of export 
licenses only in special cases. In au- 
thorizing the Japanese to establish 
commercial branches abroad, and to 
open governmental trade-promotion of- 
fices in several countries, important 
steps were taken to reestablish the coun- 
try as a normal member of the inter- 
national trading community. 








REPUBLIC OF THE PHILIPPINES.—The 
year 1950 saw further drastic steps to- 
ward curtailment of imports into the 
Republic of the Philippines. These ac- 
centuated the measures taken late in 
1349 to check the depletion of the coun- 
try’s foreign exchange reserves which 
had resulted from several years of heavy 
importations beyond current earnings. 
In May, all imports were made subject 
to license and quotas wer established 
which cut allowed purchases below past 
imports by 40 percent to 90 percent, 
depending upon relative essentiality. 
Following a period of confusion and 
business slump, administration of the 
controls improved somewhat, and by the 
close of 1950 the heavy Philippine ad- 
verse balance of trade had been mate- 
rially reduced and rebuilding of reserves 
had begun. 

This measure of financial readjust- 
ment was apparently accomplished only 
at the cost of scarcities of essential sup- 
plies, a sharp rise in living costs, and 
serious dislocations of established com- 
mercial channels. The requirement to 
reserve for new Filipino firms large and 
progressive portions of the import li- 
censes for a broad range of products met 
strong objections. An economic mission 
from the United States, which was in- 
vited to survey the general economic 
situation, recommended in October a 
number of important fiscal and admin- 
istrative reforms, as essential to effec- 
tive utilization of the economic aid which 
it is proposed that the United States 
extend to help stabilize the Philippine 
economy. A number of corrective meas- 
ures were report2d in process at Manila 
early in 1951. 


INDONESIA.—Early in its first year of 
independence, with many political prob- 
lems still unsolved, the Indonesian Gov- 
ernment adopted drastic measures 
designed to deal with a series of related 
problems in its economic rehabilitation. 
These problems included: the low level 
o1 exports, inadequate exchange re- 
serves, and shortage of imported goods, 
especially consumer goods. It estab- 
lished in March 1950 a system of “for- 
eign exchange certificates,” which were 
issued to exporters as supplements to 
their basic proceeds to the extent of one- 
half the value of their shipments. Im- 
porters were required to buy these cer- 
tificates at twice their face value when 
applying for exchange permits. With all 
foreign commercial transactions requir- 
ing licenses, this certificate scheme 
amounted to a 100 percent premium to 
exporters and a 200 percent increase in 
the cost of importing all but the basic 
necessities. To help check the infla- 
tionary effect, the nominal value of the 
currency in circulation was cut by half, 
with holders given long-term Govern- 
ment bonds for the balance. 


These extraordinary financial meas- 
ures, plus the intensified world demand 
for raw materials after mid-year, re- 
sulted in larger production and exports 
of Indonesian staple products at higher 
prices, a great improvement in the coun- 
try’s foreign exchange position, and a 
reduced volume of imports, although the 
new price level of many products is now 
reported to be in line with the former 
“free” market prices. To reduce prices 
by increasing the supply of foreign com- 
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modities in the local market, and to 
mitigate the difficulties experienced by 
importers in financing purchases under 
the prevailing foreign exchange certifi- 
cate system, the Indonesian Government 
began in June to place various essential 
products on its “‘free list,”” which removed 
any limitation on the quantity imported 
and assured prompt exchange allocation. 
In the allocation of foreign exchange, 
definite priority still prevails for essen- 
tial consumer goods and commodities to 
facilitate production. 


IV. Tariff Revisions and Other 


Changes in Import Costs 


Inasmuch as trading with so many 
foreign countries since World War IT has 
depended primarily upon whether a li- 
cense could be obtained for the importa- 
tion of the particular purchase, and on 
how promptly the foreign exchange 
would be available for remittance, the 
precise amount of duty to be paid at the 
customs has often appeared of secondary 
consequence. This probably explains 
why so few countries have put through 
general revisions of their import tariff 
schedules during the past 5 years, despite 
the great changes in conditions of inter- 
national competition and relative prices 
since the war. 

In fact, several important countries of 
Europe had for a time suspended the 
application of the duties on a large part 
of their imports, in order to facilitate the 
postwar replenishment of domestic sup- 
plies and to hold down the ultimate cost 
to consumers. Various countries, partic- 
ularly of Latin America, have frequently 
resorted during the past few years to 
temporary suspension of duties on basic 
necessities so as to check the rising cost 
of living. 

A number of countries overhauled 
their import tariff schedules in order to 
establish a modernized basis for the col- 
lective negotiations for the reciprocal 
concessions in duties, which have been 
conducted under United Nations auspices 
since 1947. Italy and Germany put for- 
ward new tariffs during 1950, largely for 
the purpose of these international nego- 
tiations. Similar action had been taken 
earlier by France, Czechoslovakia, Bel- 
gium-Luxembourg, and the Netherlands, 
although the action of this last group 
was required also by their formation of 
the Benelux tariff union. 

In September 1950, there opened at 
Torquay, England, the third round in 
this program for the simultaneous re- 
ciprocal reduction or stabilization of 
import duties. The basic General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade (GATT) was 
originally concluded at Geneva in 1947 
among 23 countries, and amplified at 
Annecy in 1949, when 9 additional coun- 
tries became Contracting Parties. In the 
negotiations at Torquay, which are ex- 
pected to be concluded by April 1951, 
there are participating the 32 present 
Contracting Parties and the 7 additional 
governments which have expressed in- 
terest in acceding to the Agreement. In 
the aggregate, these countries have ac- 
counted for more than three-quarters of 
total world trade. 

As the improvement in their trade and 
financial positions is allowing countries 
to order some relaxation, if not liftings, 





of the license and exchange restrictions 
resorted to during the emergency period, 
the import duties are resuming their 
normal importance. In the case of the 
countries participating in the GATT, the 
cumulative effect of this series of collec- 
tive tariff negotiations is expected ulti- 
mately to allow trade with those coun- 
tries to be facilitated by the more 
moderate underlying level of customs 
duties thus worked out. Canada is a case 
in point. Complete lifting of the Cana- 
dian import license restrictions, begin- 
ning with 1951, brings into full effect the 
recently negotiated reductions and bind- 
ings on the importations of many com- 
modities into that country. 

During the past year a number of 
countries, particularly in Latin America, 
also have made what amounts to uni- 
lateral tariff revisions. Argentina, Co- 
lombia, and Mexico brought into opera- 
tion more or less comprehensive revisions 
of their tariffs, while Chile and Ecuador 
accomplished much the same thing 
through imposing differential surcharges 
upon the basic duties for many classes 
of goods. These unilateral revisions dif- 
fered essentially from those resulting 
from the collective trade negotiations 
under GATT in that their changes have 
been mostly upward. Their objectives 
have usually been twofold: (1) To re- 
store their tariffs, predominantly spe- 
cific in form, to the level effective before 
the marked rise in prices and deprecia- 
tion of currencies since the war, and (2) 
to increase the measure of protection 
accorded to new or developing domestic 
ventures for production of products 
formerly obtained largely from abroad. 

Portugal and Egypt put into operation 
broad revisions of their import duty 
schedules during 1950, while Israel and 
Syria made numerous selective tariff 
changes. These recent revisions, gen- 
eral or partial, typically have consisted 
of reducing or waiving duties on primary 
products and increasing them on luxury 
goods or goods competitive with domestic 
production. French West Africa re- 
stored its preferential tariff regime in 
December, when it reimposed the import 
duty schedule applicable to goods from 
non-French countries that had been 
suspended since 1943. 


Increasing Cost of Imports by 
Other than Duty Changes 


In effect, the cost of imported prod- 
ucts to the peoples of many countries— 
in Latin America, Europe and else- 
where—has been increased during the 
recent past by other means than straight 
increases in the tariff schedules. Much 
the same effect has been accomplished 
through alterations in the exchange 
rates of their currencies in terms of gold 
or dollars (whether brought about by 
governmental action or by operation of 
market forces), and by use of multiple 
exchange rate systems for the payment 
of imports, with frequent shifting of 
products among the different categories. 

Quite a number of the Latin American 
countries increased the cost of importa- 
tion to their people of various products 
during the year through several types 
of measures: 


REvISING their multiple exchange Ssys- 
tems for payment of imports (notably 
Argentina, Paraguay, Bolivia, Chile, 
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Ecuador, and Costa Rica). This 
amounted to further currency devalu- 
tions for selected categories of goods, 
and often involved shifts of specific 
products into categories subject to less 
favorable exchange rates. 

AUTHORIZING the admission of certain 
less essential products only on condi- 
tion that no call upon the official for- 
eign exchange holdings would be 
made. Such importations were re- 
quired to be effected either 


(1) under barter or “‘compensation”’ 
transactions against stipulated slow- 
moving export products (notably Bo- 
livia, Brazil, and Ecuador), or 


(2) by the purchase of what exchange 
might be available at premium rates 
in the open market (notably Chile, 
Colombia, and Costa Rica), which is 
often supplied largely by the exchange 
certificates issued against the proceeds 
of certain exports for free disposal by 
the holder. 


PRESCRIBING increases in the customs 
duties or surcharges payable on par- 
ticular products (Argentina, Chile, 
Colombia, Ecuador, and Mexico). 


The improved general financial position 
of these countries, however, and the 
more liberal administration of their im- 
port licensing systems appear, in most 
cases, to have more than offset the in- 
creased costs of imports. 

Outside of Latin America, these types 
of measure have been less frequent. 
Among the European countries, Austria 
and Synain are notable for having in- 
creased the cost of importation of vari- 
ous categories of foreign products during 
the past year by substantial changes in 
their multiple exchange rate systems. 
In Asia, the most striking development 
of this character in 1950 was the 50 per- 
cent cut in the value of the Indonesian 
guilder, accompanied by a sharp increase 
in the cost of importations resulting 
from the establishment of a “foreign ex- 
change certificate’ system, earlier de- 
scribed. 


V. Increase in Export Controls 
and Taxes 


Up to the middle of 1950, the tendency 
of most governments, as domestic sup- 
plies increased, had been toward gradual 
relaxation on the restrictions on exports 
that were resorted to widely during the 
period of marked shortages following 
World War II. Those countries which 
operate exchange controls have been 
maintaining a general check on export 
transactions in order (1) to ensure that 
all or the prescribed portions of the pro- 
ceeds from foreign sales were actually 
turned over to the banking authorities, 
and (2) to prevent unauthorized capital 
movements through overvaluation of ex- 
port shipments. Such export control, 
however, has been supervisory rather 
than restrictive. 

In scattered instances, limitations 
were placed on exportation of particular 
raw materials for the purpose of favor- 
ing local processors by assuring them 
ample supplies at moderate prices. In 
some cases, also, governments attempted 
to guide the flow of certain of the coun- 
try’s distinctive exports to particular 
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markets where they would bring in dol- 
lars rather than soft currencies. By and 
large, however, most countries which 
maintained export controls of an eco- 
nomic character as late as June 1950 did 
so for two general purposes: (1) To pre- 
vent undue draining off of supplies of 
such selected essential products as were 
not overample in relation to domestic 
needs, especially if they had been im- 
ported and paid for with hard currency, 
or (2) to meet their commitments under 
existing bilateral supply agreements, in 
which they had undertaken to facilitate 
the shipment to the other country of 
particular commodities up to specified 
quantities. 

The intensified demand in interna- 
tional markets after the outbreak of the 
conflict in Korea at the end of June, 
especially demand for strategic materi- 
als and other primary products, brought 
the prospect of renewed shortages de- 
veloping in many commodities that had 
recently come into normal supply. To 
the increased efforts of the United States 
and certain other countries to acquire 
emergency quantities of foreign raw ma- 
terials was soon added the attempt, on 
the part of the nationals of many coun- 
tries, to build up commercial stocks of 
many kinds of foreign products, in an- 
ticipation of their becoming difficult to 
obtain or higher in price. Since the pos- 
sibility of rapidly enlarging the volume 
of supplies was in most cases quite lim- 
ited, the sharply concentrated demands 
and competitive bidding apparently soon 
brought about the very situation which 
the buyers wanted to avoid. 

Since the middle of 1950, countries 
have tended to tighten up their export 
controls, by extending the range of 
products for which individual licenses 
are required and by more intensive scru- 
tiny of applications as to quantities, des- 
tinations, and often prices. Such action 
has been taken not only by countries 
that are the primary sources of supply 
of certain important raw materials (no- 
tably the United States, Canada, the out- 
lying sterling areas, and certain Latin 
American republics), but also by many 
of the principal producers of various 
classes of manufactured products (no- 
tably *n North America and Western 
Europe). The primary objectives have 
commonly been: (1) to insure the reten- 
tion of sufficient supplies for domestic 
consumption or processing without un- 
due price rises; and (2) to provide for 
some equitable allocation of the products 
now in exceptionally high demand, 
either in accordance with established 
trade patterns or to fulfill obligations 
under reciprocal supply agreements. 

In the case of a number of important 
raw materials with limited sources of 
supply, the governments of the exporting 
countries have sometimes refused to li- 
cense individual transactions when the 
prices in the sales contract were below 
officially fixed minimum prices or lower 
than the market prices prevailing at the 
time of shipment. Among the outstand- 
ing actions of this character during 
recent months have been those of Spain 
on olive oil, India on burlap, Pakistan on 
wool and cotton, and Argentina on wool. 

While most of these new or tightened 
export restrictions have been general in 
their application, there has been an ac- 
celerated effort on the part of an in- 


creasing number of ccuntries to operate 
their export controls with distinct selec- 
tivity of destination, in accordance with 
considerations of national security. 
The object is to prevent or limit ship- 
ments of commodities of strategic or 
other potential military value to coun- 
tries with possible aggressive intentions.° 
Certain countries which are themselves 
importers of such products are taking or 
considering parallel action to restrict 
their transshipment, or the shipment of 
similar domestic products, to the unde- 
sirable destinations. The recent tend- 
ency to apply or tighten export controls 
on grounds of national security has been 
most pronounced on the part of the 
United States, Canada, the Western 
European countries, Japan, and the 
Philippines. 


New High Export Duties and 
Their Purposes 


The extraordinary upward movement 
in the market prices for various primary 
commodities which has been developing 
since late 1949, starting with coffee and 
cacao and spreading to various indus- 
trial materials after mid-1950, has led 
the governments of many countries to 
increase sharply the taxes upon their 
exportation or to impose high taxes 
where none were levied before. Among 
outstanding instances of particularly 
high or new export duties ordered dur- 
ing 1950 (several not put into effect un- 
til January 1951) were: India on burlap; 
both India and Pakistan on raw cotton 
and wool; British Malaya on natural 
rubber; Egypt and the Sudan on raw 
cotton: Sweden and Norway on wood 
pulp and newsprint; and various Latin 
American countries on coffee and cacao. 
The export taxes on many minerals, in 
Latin America and elsewhere, were al- 
ready on a sliding-scale basis, and they 
went up automatically as market prices 
rose. 

The declared objectives underlying im- 
position of these high export taxes have 
varied. Aside from the normal interest 
in ensuring sufficient supplies for domes- 
tic needs, some governments have de- 
sired to keep the inflated export prices 
from unduly sending up domestic prices.° 
A related objective has been that of 
checking the general inflationary effect 
of the sudden and marked increase in 
the nation’s purchasing power, especially 
where the economy of the country is 
largely dependent upon a f2w products.’ 
As a prudent consideration, some gov- 
ernments plan to use the income from 
the high taxes to build up a reserve fund 


5 The most extreme action of this character 
was that taken by the United States after the 
invasion of Korea by Chinese forces, when it 
in effect cut off the shipment of goods for 
Communist China or the transport of such 
goods on American vessels, and limited ex- 
ports to such transshipment points at Hong 
Kong and Macao to strictly local needs. 

* An unusual means of meeting such a sit- 
uation was recently adopted by Australia. 
In view of the sharp rise in the export price 
for its raw wool, the country is paying sub- 
sidies to domestic woolen manufacturers, in 
order to keep down clothing prices to its 
public. 

™In New Zealand, wool growers have 
worked out a scheme with the Government 
under which one-third of their income from 
the current season’s wool is being “frozen” 
for an indefinite period. 








to sustain the particular industry dur- 
ing possible depressed periods later. 
Perhaps the most common purpose has 
been to divert to governmental revenue 
a considerable portion of the windfall 
increase in national income from the 
country’s staple export commodities. 


Moves for International Action on 
Scarce Products 
In addition to the unilateral action of 


particular countries to regulate the ex- 
portation of certain products by license 


or tax, reference has been made to the. 


increasing pressure, particularly from 
the countries of Western Europe, for 
early and vigorous international action 
in this field. It is urged that, along 
with efforts to bring about increased 
production of certain basic commodities, 
collective action is necessary to ensure 
equitable allocation of materials in po- 
tential scarcity and to check sharp price 
rises and  fiuctuations. Coordinated 
planning of stockpile purchases on the 
part of the principal importing coun- 
tries is regarded in some quarters as the 
minimum need. 

Various plans are known to have been 
put forward and discussed among gov- 
ernments, but the only action taken thus 
far has been the previously mentioned 
step initiated in January 1951 under 
Anglo-Franco-American auspices. Spe- 
cifically, it proposed the creation of a 
number of standing international com- 
modity groups, representing the pro- 
ducing and consuming countries 
throughout the free world that have a 
substantial interest in the commodities 
concerned. Wide participation in them 
was invited. These specialized com- 
modity groups would consider and rec- 
ommend to governments the specific 
action which should be taken in their 
respective fields in order to expand pro- 
duction, increase availabilities, conserve 
supplies, and assure the most effective 
distribution and utilization of supplies. 

On the other hand, a number of im- 
portant countries producing primary 
products have indicated that, in con- 
sideration for their concurrence in any 
international understanding regarding 
raw materials, the major industrial 
countries should reciprocate with some 
assurances regarding allocations to them 
of essential manufactured products, the 
supply of which might become short and 
be subject to export control. 


VI. Trading With and Within 
the Soviet Sphere 


The foreign commerce of the smaller 
communist countries of Eastern Europe, 
like that of Russia, has come to be con- 
ducted almost entirely through state- 
trading agencies, and the commercial 
policies of all these countries are being 
used as instruments in their over-all 
economic and political programs. They 
have therefore been less responsive than 
have the open-trading countries to the 
general developments of the year in the 
field of international trade and trade 
controls. Two exceptions to this ob- 
servation should be noted. Poland has 
continued to use the surplus from its 
large coal production as an important 
bargaining point in trade negotiations 
with various countries of Western Eu- 
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rope, which now need larger imports of 
coal. Russia participated very actively 
in the generally intensified efforts, after 
the outbreak of hostilities in Korea, to 
acquire large stocks of certain foreign 
raw materials, especially rubber and 
wool. 

Beyond the general encouragement of 
bilateral agreements between various 
pairs of Eastern European countries for 
increased trade exchanges, technical col- 
laboration, etc., there was little evidence 
of activity during 1950 on the part of the 
Council for Economic Mutual Assistance 
(CEMA). This agency had been set up 
early in 1949 by Russia and five of the 
countries in the Soviet sphere, as an off- 
set to the Marshall Plan inaugurated in 
Western Europe the preceding year. Ac- 
cording to the official communiqué, its 
declared purpose was to organize broader 
economic cooperation within the group, 
mainly in the form of mutual assistance 
in technical and commodity matters, 
with decisions to be made “only upon the 
consent of the country concerned.” 
However, with the notable exception of 
the 1947 Czechoslovak-Polish 5-year 
agreement for continuous cooperation in 
their industrial programs, which ante- 
dated the CEMA plan, the economic pro- 
grams of the respective Eastern Euro- 
pean countries appear to have been de- 
veloped individually. Such coordinated 
economic planning for the region as a 
whole as has been evident during the 
recent past has stemmed mainly from 
Moscow. 

The strong influence of the Russian 
Government was directed during 1950 
toward reducing the commercial inter- 
course of the satellite states with the out- 
side world and toward intensifying their 
intraorbit relations. The ambitious pro- 
ductive expansion programs announced 
by the various satellite countries seem 
primarily oriented toward meeting Rus- 
sian import requirements, and second- 
arily toward their own needs or those of 
the other members of the group. In 
their current trade with the West, the 
prime objective of these countries ap- 
pears to be to concentrate their limited 
purchasing power upon raw materials 
and certain types of production equip- 
ment, especially those in which the 
Soviet Union is deficient. 

Despite the consequent effort to reduce 
their dependence upon the West for sup- 
plies and markets for the long-term, 
however, various of the countries in the 
Soviet sphere have expressed their in- 
terest in continuing trade with the West 
where that can be done on the basis of 
immediate mutual economic advantage. 
One of the principal handicaps upon 
their ability to obtain more goods from 
the West has been the limited amount of 
marketable products left for export to 
the outside countries, after fulfilling 
their heavy prior commitments to Rus- 
sia and other communist states. 

This was illustrated during the past 
year at the much-publicized conference 
arranged by the United Nations’ Eco- 
nomic Commission for Europe (ECE) to 
promote long-term commitments for 
wider East-West trade, by starting with 
grains, which various Western European 
countries had indicated they were ready 
to buy from the East. The net offering 
from the East was limited mainly to rye 
and coarse grains, in surprisingly small 





amounts. The outcome was an under- 
standing that five of the smaller Western 
European countries would negotiate bi- 
laterally with individual Eastern Euro- 
pean countries regarding reciprocal] 
purchases to meet their particular needs, 

In view of the difficulties of obtaining 
commitments from the Western coun- 
tries regarding supplies of equipment 
and other products particularly desired, 
and then of getting any necessary export 
licenses, the recent aim of Russia and 
other countries in the Soviet sphere ap- 
parently has been to acquire, in return 
for their goods, convertible currencies 
usable in purchasing desired products in 
the open market anywhere. During the 
past year, their interest appears to have 
been mainly in procuring large supplies 
of industrial raw materials, particularly 
from the sterling countries and various 
dependent oversea territories of Western 
Europe. 

In this connection, Russia has increas- 
ingly assumed the role of intermediary 
trader for the various countries in the 
Soviet sphere. A substantial part of the 
goods shipped from Russia to the United 
States and to the markets of Western 
Europe during 1950 consisted of mer- 
chandise of non-Russian origin, ranging 
from East German potash and Bulgarian 
tobacco to Chinese bristles. Conversely, 
the Russian state-trading agencies have 
regularly been buying a broad range of 
products from various countries in West- 
ern Europe and overseas for resale in 
Eastern Europe. 

The series of trade agreements of sim- 
ilar pattern concluded by Eastern Ger- 
many during 1950, first with Russia and 
then with practically all of the other 
countries of Eastern Europe, in each case 
providing for much enlarged exchanges 
of specified products during the period 
ahead, have generally been regarded as 
significant steps in the political and eco- 
monic integration of Eastern Germany 
into the Soviet sphere. Efforts have also 
been initiated, through trade agreements 
and otherwise, to tie in Communist 
China with the Eastern European bloc, 
with a view to drawing upon its export 
surpluses and to replacing, so far as pos- 
sible, its import requirements formerly 
satisfied by the West.* 

The revaluations of the Russian ruble 
and the Polish zloty during the past year 
have been regarded by most outside ob- 
servers aS measures primarily for inter- 
nal price adjustments and for the redis- 
tribution of wealth. Since neither 
currency is traded in on the interna- 
tional exchanges, their nominal revalua- 
tions have had little significance for out- 
side commercial transactions. 

Yugoslavia, which controls its imports 
and exports through state-trading agen- 
cies on the communist pattern, has con- 
tinued to orient its commerce toward the 
Western countries, ever since the politi- 
cal difficulties of 1948 led Russia and the 
other members of the COMINFORM to 
curtail sharply all intercourse with that 
country. Yugoslavia’s extraordinary 
need for imported food after the disas- 
trous drought of 1950 is being met by 
assistance from the West, notably by the 
United States. 


8’ The Sino-Soviet Trade Agreement of 1950 
was described earlier in connection with the 
year’s trade developments affecting China. 
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New Zealand Invites Bids 
To Supply Radio Sets 


American suppliers may submit quotations, 
c. and f. Wellington, New Zealand, on the 
supply and delivery of 12 portable transmit- 
ter-receiver radio sets, V. H. F. “walkie-talkie” 
or pack type, sturdy but lightweight, for 
operation with the frequency range of 175 
to 100 Mc/s. 

Bids should include complete technical 
details of the equipment offered, together 
with physical size, weight, and data on bat- 
tery life, as well as details and prices of 
crystals, valves, and batteries used in the 
equipment. 

Information on bidding conditions may be 
obtained on a loan basis from the Commercial 
Intelligence Branch, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

Bids should be addressed to the Director- 
General (Stores Division) , General Post Office, 
Wellington, C. 1, New Zealand, to reach that 
official before noon on March 1, 1951. 


Conduits for Tangier 
Water System 


The Régie des Services de l’'Eau et de 
lElectricité, Tangier, Morocco, is calling for 
bids to be submitted not later than 12 noon 
March 16, 1951, for three conduits of rein- 
forced concrete for the development of the 
water system. Briefly, requirements are as 
follows: One conduit to have an interior 
diameter of 600 millimeters and a length of 
400 meters; the second, interior diameter 
600 millimeters, length 1,000 meters; the 
third, interior diameter 500 millimeters, 
length 2,000 meters. 

Complete specifications and bidding con- 
ditions (in French) are available on a loan 
basis from the Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Syria in Market for 
Varied Materials 


Quotations are invited by the Syrian Gov- 
ernment on the supply of pine wood strips, 
angled and round iron, corrugated galva- 
nized sheets, and newsprint. Interested 
American firms may communicate with the 
Syrian Legation, Office of the Commercial 
Attaché, 2215 Wyoming Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


French Firm Interested in 
U. S. Participation 


Etablissements Nallet & Cie., France, has 
again expressed interest in collaborating with 
an American manufacturer, preferably a 
Producer of optical goods, in a business ar- 
Tangement involving investment of capital, 
as well as modern equipment and machinery 
(lathes, shaping and grinding machines, 
heat-treating furnaces, etc.), in the firm’s 
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plant. (See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, 
April 17, 1950). 

The firm presently manufactures optical 
machinery and equipment, such as bevelers, 
surfacing machines, drills, and grinders, and 
has an annual production of 250 machines. 
It also handles on a wholesale basis all kinds 
of equipment, machinery, and supplies for 


pains 


UU WORLD TRADE LEADS 
< |e Prepared in the Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Office of International Trade 


opticians and optometrists, including un- 
mounted eyeglasses; and its sales organiza- 
tion reportedly covers France and neighbor- 
ing European countries, Indochina, French 
West Africa, and Argentina. 

Nallet & Cie. is also interested in manu- 
facturing American optical machinery and 
equipment under license in France, as well 








Editor’s Note 


The firms and individuals listed herewith have recently expressed their interest in 
buying or selling in the United States, or in the representation of United States firms. 
Most of these trade opportunities have been reported by American Foreign Service 
officers abroad, following requests by local firms for assistance in locating American 
trade contacts. Interested United States firms should correspond directly with the 
firms listed concerning any projected business arrangements. Additional information 
concerning these trade opportunities, including samples, specifications, or other 
descriptive material, where these are available, may be obtained from the Commercial 
Intelligence Branch. 

While every effort is made to include only firms or individuals of good repute, the 
Department of Commerce cannot assume any responsibility for any transactions 
undertaken with these firms. The usual precautions should be taken in all cases, 
and all transactions are subject to prevailing export and import controls in this 
country and abroad. Since all trade with occupied areas is subject to regulations and 
controls currently prevailing in this country and in those areas, interested United 
States firms should acquaint themselves with these conditions before entering into 
correspondence with these firms. Detailed information on trading conditions in 
the occupied areas is available from the Department’s Office of International Trade. 

World Trade Directory Reports are available to qualified United States firms on the 
firms listed herein, with the exception of those in Japan, and may be obtained upon 
request from the Commercial Intelligence Branch of the Department of Commerce, 
or through the Field Offices listed on the inside front cover, for $1 each. 


Index, by Commodities 


[Numbers Shown Here Refer to Numbered Items in Subsequent Classified Sections] 


Alcoholic Beverages: 13, 14, 21, 35, 42, 54. Licensina Opportunities: 1, 2, 3. 
Automotive Accessories: 22. Lubricants: 20, 58. 


Brass Articles: 5. Lumber: 15. 
Buildings and Houses (Portable): 11. Machinery and Accessories: 17, 25, 32, 36, 
Candles: 44. 55, 64. 


Chemicals: 10, 29, 66. 
Clothing and Accessories: 45. 
Communication Equipment: 6. 
Copper Mines: 170. 
Cordage: 8, 18, 28. 
Cutlery: 26, 66. 
Dental Instruments: 16. Paints: 54. 
Earth-Moving Equipment: 65. Paper Products: 62. 
Electrical Equipment: 24, 51, 52, 58, 64,71. Pharmaceuticals: 66. 
Engines: 65. Photographic Supplies: 10. 
Fibers: 8, 49. Plant Product: 34. 
Fish Products: 50. Professional Instruments: 16, 26. 
Foodstuffs: 1, 2, 4, 7, 12, 19, 40, 48, 54, 60, Radar Equipment: 63. 

67. Raw Materials: 47. 
Footwear: 44. Reeds (Musical): 31. 
Gift Articles: 54. Slaughterhouse Products: 61. 
Glassware: 54. Sporting Goods: 8,| 27, 46. 
Handicraft Articles: 37. Stationery Supplies: 3. 


Hardware: 54. 55. Stones (Semiprecious and Synthetic) : 33. 
Industrial Plants: 69. Textiles: 38, 66. 


Metal Products: 5, 41. 
Minerals and Ores: 44. 
Motorcycles: 9. 

Nursery Articles: 68. 
Optical Goods: 8. 
Ornaments (Christmas): 23. 


Insecticides: 55. Tools: 30. 
Jewelers’ Items: 33, 39. Woodenware: 47, 59. 
Kitchen Equipment: 43. Yarns: 49. 
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as in acting as manufacturers’ agent in 
France and its colonies for optical equipment 
and supplies. 

Purther information (in French) furnished 
by the firm is available on a loan basis from 
the Commercial Intelligence Branch, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. For complete details, interested par- 
ties are invited to write direct to Etablisse- 
ments Nallet & Cie., Ru du Professeur Tes- 
tut, Bergerac, Dordogne, France. 


Equipment for Iranian 
State Railways 


Bids are invited until March 20, 1951, by 
the Iranian State Railways for the following 
equipment: (1) Four ballast-crushing and 
ballast-screening machines; (2) 60 wagon- 
ettes and 35 tricycles; (3) 4 rail-welding and 
rail-repairing machines. 

Copies of a list of requirements (in French) 
may be obtained on a loan basis from the 
Iranian Embassy, Office of the Commercial 
Attaché, 3003 Massachusetts Avenue NW., 
Washington, D. C., or may be reviewed at 
that office. Requests for this list should 
refer to Notification No. 19361—AKA. 

Bids should be sent direct to the Iranian 
State Railways, Tehran, Iran, prior to the 
date specified. 


Railway Equipment for 
Government of Pakistan 


The Government of Pakistan wishes to 
receive bids from American firms covering 
the supply of class XA and XC locomotive 
boilers (4-6-2) for the North Western Rail- 
way, with quotations due in Pakistan no later 
than March 28, 1951. 

Specifications and bid documents may be 
obtained from the Embassy of Pakistan, Com- 
mercial Division, 1744 R Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C., subject to a charge of $45 per 
set, which amount will not be refunded. 

The successful bidder will be required to 
execute an agreement before beginning de- 
livery and must deposit security in cash not 
to exceed 5 percent of the value of the 
contract. 

Bids should be submitted to the Director 
General, Railways, Ministry of Communica- 
tions (Railway Division), Government of 
Pakistan, Karachi, Pakistan. 

The Government of Pakistan does not 
guarantee acceptance of the lowest or any 
bid, and reserves the right to reject any or 
all bids without giving reasons for such 
action. 


Ginger Root Available 
In Ethiopia 


American importers and buyers interested 
in a possible source of ginger root are in- 
vited to correspond with the Imperial Ethio- 
pian Ministry of Commerce and Industry, 
Addis Ababa, Ethiopia. The Ministry is re- 
portedly encouraging the cultivation of gin- 
ger in the Sidamo and Arussi areas, and 
about 20 metric tons of unground ginger 
root has been exported in the past few 
months. 


Bidding Period Extended on 
Egyptian Power Project 


The date for the receipt of tenders for 
the extension of the North Delta transmis- 
sion line has been postponed from February 
14, 1951, to April 14, 1951, according to a 
notice issued by the Mechanical and Elec- 
trical Department of the Egyptian Ministry 
of Public Works. The project involves ex- 
tension of the line totaling about 250 kilom- 
eters, as well as the supply and erection 
of 66-kilovolt switchgears. 

As reported in ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, 
November 13, 1950, copies of the bidding 
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documents may be obtained from the 
Egyptian Embassy, Office of the Commercial 
Counsellor, 2310 Decatur Place NW., Wash- 
ington 8, D. C., subject to a charge of about 
$45 per set. 


Opportunity for Mining 
Development, Saudi Arabia 


American firms interested in mining de- 
velopment abroad are invited to communi- 
cate with the Minister of Finance, Saudi 
Arabian Government, Jidda, Saudi Arabia. 
The Saudi Arabian Government is reported 
to be desirous of developing the country’s 
mineral resources, other than petroleum and 
gold. 


Licensing Opportunities 


1. England—Dr. Eugen Strauss (coinven- 
tor with a German scientist), 43a Maberley 
Road, Upper Norwood, London, S. E. 19, will 
grant a license for producing an egg powder, 
from which fat has been extracted, and a 
process for combining the egg powder with 
egg substitutes; also, he offers consulting 
services for the development and formulation 
of recipes. Detailed information concern- 
ing this product available on a loan basis 
from the Commercial Intelligence Branch, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. 

2. Germany—wWilhelm Barth, chem. parm. 
und Nahermittelfabrik (manufacturer), 
Puchheim bei Muenchen, Bavaria, offers for 
manufacture under license in the United 
States prepared baby foods known as Baby 
Gold and Avenata. Firm will consider pat- 
enting the products in the United States in 
the name of the licensee if so desired. De- 
scriptive pamphlet (in German) available on 
a loan basis from the Commercial Intelli- 
gence Branch, U.S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

3. Sweden—Moneta-Pennor, G. J. Léfve- 
berg (manufacturer), N. Strémsgatan 29, 
Norrkoping desires to arrange with an Ameri- 
can firm for the manufacture under license 
in the United States of a novelty stamping 
pen, which is a pen or pencil with built-in 
signature stamp and stamp pad. Pen is 
patented under United States patent No. 
2456904. Illustrated leaflets (with English 
translation) and one sample pen available on 
a loan basis from the Commercial Intelli- 
gence Branch, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 





Import Opportunities 


4. Belgium—La Leguma Ets. Gustave 
Maertens (manufacturer), Zedelgem, wishes 
to export and seeks agent for first-quality 
canned vegetables, including peas, peas and 
carrots, spinach, and cut celery. Price list 
and sample label (in French) available on 
a loan basis from the Commercial Branch, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. 

5. Belgium—S. A. Auciens Etablissements 
Mornard & Chalcos Réunis (manufacturer), 
199-207, Rue Jurlet-Croix, Herstal, offers to 
export various types of brass articles, as well 
as nonferrous metals molded under pressure 
and delivered polished, nickeled, or chromed. 
Illustrated catalog (in French) available on 
a loan basis from the Commercial Intelli- 
gence Branch, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

6. Denmark—Neutrofon Radio A/S 
(manufacturer), 17 Méntmestervej, Copen- 
hagen NV, offers on an outright-sale basis 
communication receivers, consisting of two 
stages R. F., mixer, oscillator, 2 MF, crystal 
filter, detector and A. V. C., heat oscillator, 
noise limiter, LF, and output. As firm has 
had no previous experience in shipping to the 
United States, it would appreciate instruc- 
tions from buyer. Additional information 
as to wave-range, sensitivity, and selectivity 
may be obtained from the Commercial Intel- 
ligence Branch, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 





7. Egypt—Mohamed Gharib Hassan (im- 
porter, exporter), 27 Abady and Mahroussa 
Street, Port Said, offers on an outright-sale 
basis best-quality cumin seeds, aniseed, and 
rice. 

8. England—H. W. Birt & Co. (United 
Kingdom and oversea distributor), 19-21 
Wilson Street, London, E. C. 2, offers on an 
outright-sale basis the following products 
of German manufacture: Perlon ropes, bris- 
tles, staple fibers, Sportex mono-fil, tennis 
strings, Perlyl fishing lines, fishing-rod rings 
of every variety, glass-fiber blanks and rods, 
fishing reels, prism binoculars, telescopic gun 
sights, and polished lens. Samples of fish- 
ing lines and tennis strings only and liter- 
ature and price lists on all commodities are 
available on a loan basis from Commercial 
Intelligence Branch, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

9. England—Norman Cycles, Ltd. (manu- 
facturer), Beaver Road, Ashford, Kent, 
wishes to export lightweight motorcycles, 
with Villiers 125 c. c. two-stroke engines. 
Illustrated leaflet available on a loan basis 
from Commercial Intelligence Branch, U. 8. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. 

10. England—Photo-Synthetics (Distribu- 
tors) Co. (manufacturer), 15 College Road, 
Epsom, Surrey, offers to export fine-grade 
photographic chemicals, such as emulsion 
stabilizers, dyestuff sensitizers, developer 
improvers, color couplers, and intermediates. 
Additional information may be obtained 
from Commercial Intelligence Branch, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. 

11. England—tTerrapin Dwellings, Ltd. 
(sales company), 4 College Hill, London, E. C. 
4, offers to export movable houses and build- 
ings, said to be suitable for armed services, 
civil defense, and industrial purposes. Firm 
states that it can supply 100 per month 
initially. Illustrated literature and price in- 
formation available on a loan basis from the 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

12. France—U. Casse & Co. (food packer, 
wholesaler, exporter), Boulevard Meyniel, 
Marmande, Lot-et-Garonne, desires to ex- 
port and seeks agent for excellent-quality 
tomato extracts (28 percent) and tomato 
juices. Firm can export 150 metric tons an- 
nually. Inspection may be made at plant 
at purchaser’s expense. Instructions and 
suggestions from potential American im- 
porters are desired. 

13. France—Montagne & Cie. (producer, 
wholesaler, exporter), 10 Rue Malbec, Bor- 
deaux, offers to export and seeks agent for 
large quantities of very-good-quality Armag- 
nac brandy and best-quality red and white 
Bordeaux wines. 

14. France—Société Vinicole Reinhart 
Fréres (wholesaler, commission merchant, 
exporter), 1 Rue de la Chapelle-Saint-Jean, 
Bordeaux, Gironde, has available for export 
large quantities of red and white French 
wines, in casks or bottles, principally from 
the Bordeaux region; quality, good to high- 
est, as desired. Inspection available in Bor- 
deaux, by Municipal Laboratory, at expense 
of buyer. Firm is interested in direct sales, 
but would prefer to sell through agent or 
agents in all States except Texas and Illinois, 
where it has nonexclusive selling agents. 

15. French Cameroon (Africa)—Les Bois du 
Cameroun (logging, sawmill, and _ export 
lumber company), Esaka, offers on an out- 
right-sale basis first-grade French Cameroon 
species of square-edged lumber for any pur- 
pose and accessory logs for veneer and ply- 
wood industries. At present, 6,000,000 board 
feet annually is available for export. Lum- 
ber is of standard dimensions and is graded 
according to rules of National Hardwood 
Lumber Association. 

16. Germany—Karl Ascherl, Chirurgische 
Mechanik und Dental Werkstaette (manu- 
facturer), 62 Grabenstrasseé, Goppingen/ 
Wurttemberg, wishes to export and seeks 
agent for dental instruments, including such 
types as explorers, nerve-canal files, excava- 
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tors, and mouth mirrors. Quality inspection 
available, and samples obtainable from Ger- 
man firm on request. Complete list of in- 
struments with quantities available for 
export may be obtained from the Commercial 
Intelligence Branch, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D.C. Dlustrated 
booklet (with English translation) available 
on a loan basis from this office on request. 

17. Germany—Alexander v. d. Decken (in- 
ventor), Schulstrasse 82, Wilhelmshaven, 
desires to sell outright two patents for inven- 
tions described as follows: (1) Rock-boring 
machine for all kinds of rock boring in prepa- 
ration for blasting, especially in coal, lead, 
copper, and similar mines, and quarries. 
(2) Resistance transmission for gliding 
power differentiation, to be used in connec- 
tion with any kind of power-transmission 
equipment, especially for cranes. The trans- 
mission has been developed on the principle 
of replacing electric energy, as hitherto used, 
with a mechanical resistance gear on a hy- 
draulic basis. Jerky lifting will reportedly be 
avoided, and braking is made smooth and 
elastic. 

18. Germany—Johann Eichmeier, Seilerei 
(manufacturer), Markt Gloon, Kr. Ebersberg, 
Upper-Bavaria, offers to export and seeks 
agent for hemp cordage of every description. 

19. Germany —Enzian Molkereiprodukte 
(manufacturer), 70 S6flingerstrasse, Ulm/ 
Donau, desires to export and seeks agents for 
the following types of process cheeses: 
Gruyere, Limburger, Emmental, and cream; 
and cheese with bacon, with a fat content of 
45-55 percent. A weekly quantity of 100 tons 
of cheese is available, packed in round car- 
tons or cans. Firm would furnish samples for 
inspection at customer’s expense. Other in- 
spection arrangements would have to be 
made upon receipt of specific requests. 

20. Germany—Goldgrabe & Scheft (manu- 
facturer), 67-68 Langenstrasse, Bremen, of- 
fers on an outright-sale basis solid coolant 
lubricant, to be used when cutting threads 
in holes. Correspondence in German pre- 
ferred. 

21. Germany—Helmers Kommanditgesell- 
schaft (manufacturer), 26-28 Neuerwall, 
Hamburg, wishes to export and seeks agent 
for high-quality bitters, 43 percent by vol- 
ume, known as Double Cocktail Bitters 
(Stomach Bitters), Gay Lussac or Tralles. 
Quantity available ranges from 100 to 1,000 
cases, each case containing 12 quart bottles. 
Quality according to United States standards. 
Sample label available on a loan basis from 
the Commercial Intelligence Branch, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. 

22. Germany—Herbert Heppner (agent), 8 
Sedanplatz, (2la) Lage (Lippe), offers for 
sale to large automobile manufacturers pat- 
ent rights for a new type of piston ring called 
FeC-Ring. The advantages of the ring are 
reported to be as follows: (1) Length of 
service increased by two or three times; (2) 
hecessity of breaking in a new motor elimi- 
nated, as with this ring a motor can be 
driven at full speed from the start; (3) abil- 
ity to replace this ring in a motor which 
already uses much oil without regrinding the 
pistons themselves; (4) extremely rapid seal- 
ing of cylinder after installation. Accord- 
ing to manufacturer, the cost of the ring 
would be approximately equivalent to cost 
of normal piston rings, if produced in large 
amounts. Firm agrees to send, without 
charge, several dozen rings for test purposes 
upon receipt of exact specifications. It is 
interested only in dealing with United States 
automobile factories. 

World Trade Directory 
prepared. 

23. Germany—Keil and Heidrich, Glas- 
waren & Christbaumschmuck (manufactur- 
er), 67 Vorstadtstrasse, Schorndorf/Wuert- 
temberg, desires to export and seeks agent 
(excluding California and adjacent’ States) 
for glass Christmas-tree decorations, accord- 
ing to specifications. Estimated export 
value stated to be #2,500 a month. 


Report being 
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World Trade Directory Report being 
prepared. 

24. Germany—H. Kuhnke, Elektrotech- 
nische Fabrik G. m. b. H. (manufacturer), 
Malente-Gremsmuehlen, Holstein, has avail- 
able for export and seeks agent for high- 
quality electrical articles, such as relays, 
transformers, and telephone and telegraph 
equipment. Illustrated leaflet available on 
a loan basis from the Commercial Intelli- 
gence Branch, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

25. Germany—Otto Martin (manufac- 
turer), 5 Mkt. Rettenbacherstrasse, Otto- 
beuren, Bavaria, offers on an outright-sale 
basis woodworking machines. Price infor- 
mation and illustrated literature (in Ger- 
man) available on a loan basis from the 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. 

World Trade Directory Report being 
prepared. 

26. Germany—F. B. Mithoff (export mer- 
chant), 10 Markt, Coburg, Bavaria, offers to 
export and seeks agent for cutlery, including 
tableware, scissors, knives, and razors; and 
surgical, dental, and laboratory instruments. 
Price information and illustrated literature 
on a loan basis from the Commercial Intelli- 
gence Branch, U.S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25,D.C. Please specify item for 
which loan material is requested. 

27. Germany—Rudolf Moosbauer, Spiel- 
warenerzeugung (manufacturer), 17 Aben- 
berg bei Nuernberg, Bavaria, wishes to ex- 
port and seeks agent for wooden abaci and 
jumping jacks (Hampelmaenner). Quan- 
tity: 30,000 abaci monthly. Samples ob- 
tainable from German firm on request. 

28. Germany—Herbert Rother, Hanf & 
Drahtseilerei (manufacturer), Sindelsdorf/ 
obb., Bavaria, offers to export and seeks agent 
for all types of hemp cordage, including spe- 
cialty short cordage with spliced-in eyes, 
tapered ropes, and cordage for sport and 
industry. 

29. Germany—Fritz Rust & Co. (export 
merchant), 17 Moenckebergstrasse, Ham- 
burg, offers on an outright-sale basis 50 
short tons of fine crystalline natrium nitrite, 
98-100 percent. 

30. Germany—G. Schuetz & Co. (export 
merchant), 11 Paulstrasse, Hamburg, desires 
to export and seeks agent for high-grade 
carbide-tipped (Widia) lathe tools. Price 
information (in German) available on a loan 
basis from the Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

31. Germany—M. J. Sobeck (manufac- 
turer), 8 Fruehlingstrasse, Bad Reichenhall, 
Bavaria, offers on an outright-sale basis 
reeds for clarinets and saxophones, known 
as Franjoso, Mariso, and Lioso. 

32. Germany—Eisenwerk Wuelfel (manu- 
facturer of oil-field equipment), 4-10 Eichel- 
kampstrasse, Hannover-Wuelfel, offers to 
export and seeks agent for high-standard 
truck-mounted hoists for the maintenance 
of oil wells, single or double drum, and also 
with mast (for oil fields). Chassis for hoists 
made by Buessing with Diesel motor. Speci- 
fications: Single-drum truck hoist, 22,000 
pounds net; double-drum truck hoist, 29,000 
pounds net. Table showing types of pump- 
ing units and operation breakdown may be 
obtained from the Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

33. Germany—Camill Zenkner (export 
merchant), 10 Kemptner Strasse, Kauf- 
beuren, Bavaria, desires to export and seeks 
agent for semiprecious stones and synthetic 
spinels, sapphires, rubies, garnets, and 
agates; imitation jewelry, pearls, buttons, 
and bangles (Gablonz type). Correspond- 
ence in German preferred. 

34. India (South)—R. S. Thangapalam, 154 
North Beach Road, Tuticorin, seeks United 
States market for a charcoal-like preparation 
known as charakatti. This product is ob- 


tained from plants, which are cut and dried 
for a few days and then burned in ditches. 
The oozing sap from the plants when burn- 
ing is mixed with cinders, which are col- 
lected after cooling. Further details as to 
composition and sample available on a loan 
basis from the Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

35. Italy—-Vito Hopps & Figli (manufac- 
turer and exporter), Mazzara del Vallo, Tra- 
pani, wishes to export and seeKs agent in 
each State for best-quality new and aged 
Marsala wine, as much as 65,000 gallons. 
Firm requests instructions as to special im- 
port requirement. Samples obtainable from 
Italian firm on request. 

36. Italy—Elio Pampanini (producer), Via 
Eschilo 5, Milan, seeks United States market 
for voltage regulators which are designed to 
control automatically 16-to-60-cycle single- 
phase or three-phase generators, as well as 
direct-current generators. Quantity: 15 reg- 
ulators presently in stock, and 25 units 
monthly. Inspection by the American Bu- 
reau of Shipping representative or by the 
Registro Italiano Navale (RINA) in Genoa 
at expense of Italian firm. Firm also desires 
to explore the possibilities of obtaining 
American subcontracts for production. Price 
information for two types of regulators may 
be obtained from the Commercial Intelli- 
gence Branch, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

37. Italy—Rasinter S. p. A. (buying agent), 
Corso Magenta 69, Milan, offers on an out- 
right-sale basis various types of handicrafts, 
including ceramics, woodcrajt, metalcraft, 
leather articles, and glassware. Firm espe- 
cially desires to act as buying agent for 
American firms. 

38. Italy—Transshipping S. r. 1. (export 
merchant), Via dei Giardini 4, Milan, offers 
for export finished and printed fabrics of 
rayon, bemberg, silk, and wool. Independ- 
ent inspection available in Italy at pur- 
chaser’s expense. Firm desires agents in 
New York City, Los Angeles, Chicago, 
Houston, and New Orleans. 

39. Japan—Yamashiro Pearl Co., Ltd. 
(manufacturer and exporter of various kinds 
of imitation pearls), Uji P. O. Box No. 1, Uji, 
Kyoto Prefecture, is interested in exporting 
imitation-pearl necklaces. 

40. Morocco—José Serrano Mufioz (com- 
mission merchant), Boulevard Pasteur 54, 1st 
Ap. 12-A, Tangier, seeks United States mar- 
ket for 200,000 kilograms of superfine pure 
olive oil, maximum 1° acidity, packed in 
metal tins of 200 kilograms net weight. 
Price information may be obtained from the 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

41. Morocco—Strafor-Maroc (manufac- 
turer), Fedala (factory); 28 Rue du Quatro 
Septembre, Paris, France (commercial 
office), seeks American buyers for 200-300 
tons a month of partially fabricated articles 
produced from steel sheets (14-25 gage). 
Firm equipped to produce steel furniture, 
steel lockers, light girders, and similar ar- 
ticles, or the semifinished materials to be 
used in the fabrication of such items. 
Strafor-Maroc prefers to deal directly with 
American end-users rather than with ex- 
port-import firms. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

42. Norway—Frydenlunds Bryggeri (manu- 
facturer), 52 Pilestredet, Oslo, offers for ex- 
port a monthly quantity of 2,000 dozen 
bottles (12 fluid ounces) of each of two 
types of beer: (1) Bock beer (dark type), 
described as “tropic resistant”; (2) light 
Pilsener beer. Gravity before fermentation: 
1060° and 1052°, respectively; alcoholic 
strength: 6.25 percent by volume. Firm 
states samples will be forwarded for inspec- 
tion on request. Connections are desired 
with importers in all sections of the United 
States, except New York and Illinois. State- 
ment of contents and weights and measure- 
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ments of packings available on a loan basis 
from the Commercial Intelligence Branch, 

U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. This office will also furnish price 
quotations c. i. f. New York; Norwegian firm 
will furnish price information for other 
ports, or f. o. b. Oslo, if so desired. 

43. Norway—A/S Merkantil Agentur (ex- 
port merchant), 5 Klingenberggaten, Oslo, 
offers on an outright-sale basis the following 
kitchen equipment: (1) Aluminum pressure 
cooker with plastic handle, known as 
TRUMF, 100 for immediate shipment and 
thereafter 100 monthly. Specifications: Bot- 
tom, % inch thick; volume (size), 5 liters 
(about 1 gallon); equipped for three selec- 
tive pressures. (2) Rubber dish scraper 
(Norwegian Slikkpott) with varnished wood 
handle. Specifications: Total length, 9% 
inches; scraper, 344 inches; handle, 6 inches. 
Quantity available for export: 10,000, with or 
without cellophane wrapper. Inspection of 
goods will be made by both manufacturer 
and exporter before shipment at no addi- 
tional cost. No other inspection available. 
Price information on both items may be ob- 
tained from the Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. Sample dish scraper 
(item 2) only, and illustrated literature on 
both cooker and scraper available on a loan 
basis from this office. 

44. Norway—Owesen and Arenstedt (man- 
ufacturers’ agent), Raadhusgt 28, Oslo, seeKs 
United States market for a full line of Nor- 
wegian candles, plain and fancy, white and 
colored; boots and shoes, including slalom 
boots, Norwegian moccasins, galoshes, and 
rubber boots of knee and hip length; various 
minerals and ores. Firm particularly wishes 
to contact small American firms interested 
in the distribution of these Norwegian 
products. 

45. Norway—aA. S. Stephansen A/S (man- 
ufacturer), Espeland per Bergen, wishes to 
export and seeks agents for knitted sports- 
wear, such as all-wool sport socks, ski socks, 
and mittens. Samples obtainable from Nor- 
wegian firm on request. 

46. Scotland—The Keanie Curling Stone 
Co. (manufacturer), 184 Clydesdale Street, 
Nossend, Bellshill, Lanarkshire, offers to ex- 
port and seeks agent for first-quality curling 
stones. 

* (See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, February 
12, 1951, Foreign Visitor announcement 
No. 55.) 

47. Sweden—AB Industrius (exporter for 
several Swedish factories), St. Nygatan 35, 
Malmé, offers on an outright-sale basis wood 
flour (80, 100, 120, and 200 mesh) for plastic, 
bakelite, and rubber manufacturers; and 
turned woodenware, such as tool handles. 

World Trade Directory Report being 
prepared. 

48. Switzerland—Kambly, Biscuits & Con- 
fiseriefabrik (manufacturer), Trubschachen, 
Canton of Bern, desires to export and seeks 
agent for first-class food-strengthening con- 
centrate, known as Caoforce, either in pow- 
dered form or as a tablet (cake) of 32 grams 
(1% ounces). Quantity available for export: 
10 tons monthly in boxes of 1 pound (450 
grams). Concerning inspection, a _ state- 
ment by the Bern cantonal chemist at Bern, 
Switzerland, will be furnished. Firm re- 
quests information as to standard American 
grading, regulations regarding food products, 
and possible requirements regarding compo- 
sition of such concentrates. 


Export Opportunities 


49. Belgium—aAlintex, S. A. (importer, com- 
mission merchant, exporter), Avenue 
d'Italie 161, Antwerp, seeks purchase quota- 
tions and agency for rayon, staple fibers, and 
yarns. 

60. Belgium—S. A. Conservenfabriek (im- 
porter, exporter, manufacturer, sales agent), 
Kanaallaan, Bree, Limburg, wishes purchase 
quotations and agency for best-quality 
canned pilchards and salmon. Firm requests 
samples be furnished, and quotations per 
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10,000 cans. Prices to be quoted f. o. b. ves- 
sel and c. i. f. Antwerp in Belgian francs or 
United States dollars. 

51. Canada—Cecil Leach & Co., Ltd. (retail 
distributor), 712-720 Somerset Street W., 
Ottawa, seeks direct purchase quotations for 
electrical appliances. 

World Trade Directory Report being 
prepared. 

52. Canada—Lumo Electric Co. (importing 
distributor), 607 Somerset Street W., Ottawa, 
seeks purchase quotations for electrical ap- 
pliances, electrical wire, fuses (plug and 
cartridge), wiring devices, and allied lines. 

World Trade Directory Report being 
prepared. 

53. Canada—Parson Refrigeration Co. (im- 
porting distributor), 375 Bank Street, Otta- 
wa, desires purchase quotations for electri- 
cal fiztures. 

World Trade 
prepared. 

54. Colombia—Felix Ceballos, Almacen La 
Chisga (manufacturer’s agent, importer), 
Carrera 21 No. 18-49/18-51, Manizales, 
Caldas, seeks purchase quotations for gen- 
eral hardware, wines and liquors, glassware, 
paints, foodstuffs, and gift articles. Corre- 
spondence in Spanish preferred. 

55. Egypt—A. & R. Homsy (importing dis- 
tributor, manufacturers’ agent, commission 
merchant), 8 Shawarby Pasha Street, Cairo, 
seeks purchase quotations and agency for 
the following commodities: (1) Motor spray- 
ers mounted on rubber tires for spraying 
fruit trees, 4, 6, 9, and 12 horsepower; (2) 
organic and inorganic insecticides and fungi- 
cides and insecticide preparations, such as 
DDT, BHC, toxaphene, arsenates, mineral 
oilg, sodium cyanides, Bordeaux mixture, 
copper sulfate, copper oxychloride, lime sul- 
fur wash preparation, nicotine sulfate, zinc 
sulfite, sodium arsenite, and sodium fluosili- 
cate; (3) rotary hand duster (root hand 
gun). Specifications for the hand duster 
only may be obtained from Commercial In- 
telligence Branch, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

56. France—U. Casse & Co. (food packer, 
wholesaler, exporter, potential importer), 
Marmande, Lot-et-Garonne, seeks purchase 
quotations for California dried prunes, good 
quality, large-size fruits preferred. Firm is 
also interested in importing canned food 
products which do not compete with its own 
line. 

57. France—Franck Palassy (packer, 
wholesaler, exporter, potential importer), 
14-14 bis Rue Isaac-Séba, Bordeaux, Gironde, 
wishes purchase quotations for California 
dried prunes, good quality. Quantities will 
be stated upon receipt of price quotations. 

58. Germany—Goldgrabe & Scheft (whole- 
saler and manufacturer of lubricating oils 
and fuels), 67-68 Langenstrasse, Bremen, 
seeks purchase quotations for all kinds of 
lubricating oils, additives for motor oils, sul- 
fonate of petrol and _ similar products. 
Quality inspection: A. S. T. M. and S. A. E. 
Correspondence in German preferred. 

59. Germany—Theodor Nagel Kommandit- 
gesellschaft (manufacturer, importer), 22 
Inselstrasse, Hamburg, wishes purchase quo- 
tations for semimanufactured products of 
Grenadilla wood. 

60. Germany—Josef Rauch & Co. K. G. 
(importer, exporter), 38 Maximilianstrasse, 
Munich 22, Bavaria, seeks quotations for 
5,000 metric tons of soybeans. Interested 
exporters should state crop year. Quota- 
tions requested c. i. f. Hamburg or Bremen. 
Firm states that, in payment, it wishes to 
export electric motors, farm machinery, cel- 
lulose acetate foils, condensers, resistors, 
Solingen cutlery. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

61. Germany—Wilhelm Woelkhausen (im- 
porting distributor), 28 Steinbergstrasse, 
Hildesheim, seeks purchase quotations for 
the following slaughterhouse products: All 
kinds and grades of casings, fatbacks in 10- 
ton lots, and standard-quality pure lard in 
100-ton lots. 


Directory Report being 





World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

62. Indonesia—N. V. Wahab Trading Co., 
Ltd. (importing distributor), 27 Kali Besar 
Barat, Djakarta, Java, seeks quotations for 
100 tons of wood-free writing paper. Fur- 
ther information, specifications, and small 
sample of paper desired are available on a 
loan basis from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

63. Netherlands—I. R. C. A., P. Graanstra 
(importing distributor, agent), 92 Paradijs- 
straat, Voorburg, wishes either purchase 
quotations or agency for radar equipment for 
all purposes, such as navigation, aviation, 
and surveillance. Firm believes it will be 
able to obtain import licenses for reasonable 
quantities, as this type of equipment is not 
manufactured in the Netherlands. 

64. Netherlands—Mechanelectro (import- 
ing distributor), 191 Essesteynstraat, Voor- 
burg, wishes purchase quotations or agency 
for electronic speed regulators of direct-cur- 
rent motors and three-phase commutator 
motors; power-factor correction condensers; 
liquid level controls and indicators; and 
photoelectric devices. 


Agency Opportunities 


65. Australia—Diesel Equipment Pty., Ltd. 
heavy-machinery manufacturer and deal- 
er), 16 Brighton Road, St. Kilda, S. 2, Vic- 
toria, seeks agency for automotive, marine, 
and stationary Diesel engines up to approxi- 
mately 300 horsepower, and earth-moving 
equipment such as tractors, bulldozers, or 
power units for this type of equipment, 
Firm states that its facilities are unlimited 
as regards the installation, maintenance, and 
repair of the engines and equipment. 

66. Ecuador—Pedro M. Faggioni V. (selling 
agent on commission basis), Edificio Kronfle, 
10 de Agosto No. 209, Oficina No. 13 (P. O. 
Box 689), Guayaquil, seeks agency for all 
kinds of textiles (cotton, rayon, silk, wool, 
cashmere), enamelware, glassware, cutlery, 
stainless-steel wares, chemicals, and pharma- 
ceuticals. 

67. France—Etablissements Henry Deler & 
Cie. (packer of fruits, wholesaler, potential 
sales agent), 30 Boulevard Scaliger, Agen, 
Lot-et-Garonne, seeks agency for California 
dried prunes, good quality (Santa Clara 
quality and large size fruits preferred). 
Quantities will be stated upon receipt of 
price quotations. Firm states that it has an 
important sales organization in France and 
believes it would be in a position to market 
large quantities of prunes. 

68. France—Laboratoires Marival (Joseph 
Cayla) (manufacturer, wholesaler, exporter, 
potential agent), 213 Chemin de Tourne- 
feuille, Saint-Martin-du-Touch, Toulouse, 
Haute-Garonne, seeKs agency for nursery 
articles, such as babies’ toys and dolls, com- 
forters, rattles, and related articles and plas- 
tic hygienic articles. Firm manufactures 
beauty products and plastic nursery articles 
(chiefly patented nipples for nursing bottles) 
and states that demand exceeds its potential 
production; therefore, it is in a position to 
sell large quantities of American articles 
which do not compete with its own products. 


Foreign Visitors 


69. Mexico—Emilio Lanzagorta U., Bernar- 
do Lanzagorta, and R. W. Bernard, Jr., repre- 
senting Fomento Industrial de Tepeyac, S. de 
R. L., Avenida Cali No. 831, Colonia Tepeyac- 
Insurgentes, Mexico, D. F., wish to interest 
American manufacturers in establishing 
branch or independent plants in Mexico for 
the purpose of increasing industrial activity 
in Mexico. Scheduled to arrive during 
February for a visit of a few weeks. U. S. 
address: c/o Johns-Manville Corporation, 22 
East Fortieth Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
Itinerary: Washington, New York, Philadel- 
phia, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Chicago, and St. 
Louis. 

(Continued on p. 32) 
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Afghanistan 


ECONOMIC REVIEW, THIRD QUARTER 1950 


The most significant event relating to 
Afghanistan in the third quarter of 1950 was 
the signing of a trade agreement with the 
U. S. S. R. at Moscow on July 17. Although 
the text of the agreement has not been re- 
leased Officially it is generally believed that 
the Soviet Union agreed to supply Afghan- 
istan with 20,000 metric tons of gasoline an- 
nually. This would eliminate the shortage 
which has increased transportation costs and 
created a serious threat to the entire Af- 
ghan economy. The black-market price has 
averaged 65 afghanis ($3.80) per imperial 
gallon, which has been reflected in higher 
costs for wood and charcoal for fuel pur- 
poses. 

A related development that will improve 
the gasoline supply was the arrival in Ka- 
rachi, Pakistan, of 16 American truck chassis, 
on which are being mounted 1,200-gallon 
tanks. When these tankers go into opera- 
tion, under new arrangements between Pak- 
istan and Afghanistan, which facilitate ship- 
ment of gasoline from the south, the 
shortage will be materially relieved. 

The general transport system of Afghan- 
istan was further strengthened by the 
arrival during the quarter of more than 200 
of a total order of 300 American trucks. 
Cabs and bodies were being built at Kabul, 
and all were expected to be sold by the end 
of the year. A tramway company for Kabul 
was formed in August to develop an electric 
trolley service when current is available with 
the completion of the Sarobi power project. 

When available, statistics for the 1950 crop 
year are generally expected to reflect excel- 
lent yields, especially of wheat, barley, other 
grains, and cotton, as a result of extra sup- 
plies of water available from last winter’s 
heavy snowfalls. A higher average grade 
of karakul skins is expected as a result of 
favorable grazing conditions. It has been 
estimated that there will be an export sur- 
plus of 3,500 tons of cotton and 4,000 tons 
of wool; and when gasoline becomes avail- 
able, there may even be grain available for 
export. 

DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMS 


Preliminary work on the Sorabi power 
project has begun, and quarters have been 
built for the German supervisory staff of 
engineers for a diversion dam and tunnel 
on the north side of the Kabul River. Plans 
for a 15,000-spindle woolen mill at Gulbahar 
are still under consideration. A domestic 
subsidiary of an American construction firm 
has made rapid and satisfactory progress 
in building the Arghandab and Kajakai 
dams and the Boghra canal, partly because 
of the use of Afghan labor which is well 
trained in handling technical equipment. 
Imports from the United States in the third 
quarter for this subsidiary—motor trucks, 
equipment, supplies, and explosives—ac- 
counted for an important share of the Amer- 
lean total. 

The United Nations Technical Assistance 
Mission has begun to function in the fields 


of oil geology, government administration, 
and fiscal policy. 
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In July the cabinet reserved the rights to 
petroleum deposits to the Government and 
assigned to the Ministry of Mines responsibil- 
ity for their exploration and development. 
The Government was understood to be con- 
sidering the formation of a new Government 
monopoly to handle imports of petroleum 
products and the importation and develop- 
ment of tobacco products and, possibly, of 
sugar and motor vehicles. 

Coal has been in short supply, but progress 
in the modernization of the Ishpushta coal 
mine has been made. With the technical 
assistance of a member of the staff of the 
U.S. Bureau of Mines, most of the equipment 
has been obtained, including compressors, 
drills, and mine cars. At least 2 months of 
development work can be expected before the 
mine will be closed by winter snows. No 
progress has been made, however, in export- 
ing chrome to the United States market. 

It was expected that the cable for the auto- 
matic telephone system in Kabul would be 
completely laid by mid-December, followed 
shortly by full operation of the central ex- 
change for 1,500 subscribers. About the first 
of 1951 two telecommunication experts are 
expected to arrive in response to a request 
from the Government to the United Nations 
Technical Assistance Mission. It is probable 
that these experts will survey the telecom- 
munications system prior to purchasing 
equipment estimated to cost about $8,000,000. 


TRADE AND FINANCE 


During the quarter, 871,541 karakul skins 
were exported to the United States, at a de- 
clared value in consular invoices of $7,844,- 
610. These represented 80 percent of the to- 
tal exported; the other 20 percent was 
shipped to the United Kingdom. At the auc- 
tion in New York on September 28 more than 
300,000 skins were sold for more than $2,500,- 
000. As more than half of the skins were of 
the lower grades, the returns were highly 
satisfactory and indicated that Afghan dollar 
receipts from karakul in 1950 will show an 
increase. 

Imports of fresh Afghan fruits into Paki- 
stan totaled 8,911,117 rupees in the quarter, 
compared with 8,754,780 rupees in the 1949 
quarter. Because of delays and lack of 
refrigeration, spoilage was excessive and 
often resulted in complete losses. Plans to 
export fruits to the Indian market again 
failed to materialize. 

In August an embargo was placed on ex- 
ports of wool, cotton, hides, and skins in 
order to build up stockpiles for the Russian 
barter agreement. 

During the 3-month period, exchange rates 
in the bazar black market averaged 40 af- 
ghanis per United States dollar for purchases 
and 41.5 for sales. De Afghanistan Bank 
released very few dollars for essential imports 
except to the Government and Government 
monopolies. Rug and karakul export duties 
continued to be collected in foreign cur- 
rencies. 

Pending adoption of the budget, the Gov- 
ernment has been operated since March 21, 
1950, under allocations based on the preced- 
ing year’s budget. 

Internal trade was relatively slack, with a 
tendency toward increased prices, but with 








an indication that conditions would improve 
as soon as the gasoline supply increases and 
motortrucks are available for transporta- 
tion.—U. S. Empassy, KABUL, Nov. 28, 1950. 


Argentina 


HARVEST REPORTS AND TRADE TREATIES 
HIGHLIGHT RECENT DEVELOPMENTS 


Final reports on the recent wheat harvest 
in Argentina indicate that the crop may 
have amounted to only 5,500,000 metric tons, 
well below the optimistic early-season pros- 
pect. The decline was due chiefly to disease, 
rains during the harvest, and spiraling har- 
vest costs, which encouraged the abandon- 
ment of low-yielding fields. Little more 
than 2,000,000 tons will be available for ex- 
port in 1951, compared with 2,700,000 tons 
in 1950. Most of the surplus has already 
been sold or committed under trade agree- 
ments. Harvest results are considered sat- 
isfactory for barley, rye, and oats; pro- 
duction is substantially larger than last 
year. An expected increase in flaxseed pro- 
duction has not materialized. According to 
current estimates, the crop is smaller than 
last season, notwithstanding a larger planted 
acreage. Stocks of flaxseed and linseed oil, 
considered a burdensome surplus in recent 
years, were sharply reduced by large exports 
in 1950 and, because of the present small 
crop, are likely to be liquidated altogether 
this year. Prospects are still good for a corn 
crop of exportable size, despite damage 
caused by dry hot weather. 

The Government increased its buying price 
of wheat, oats, barley, and rye by 2.5 pesos 
per 100 kilograms on January 12, following 
vigorous protests that the prices of these 
grains were inadequate to cover production 
costs. The new prices (30.5, 21, 23.5, and 
23.5 pesos, respectively) still remain below 
those at which the Government sells for 
export. 

LIVESTOCK 


Pastures continue good, minimizing the 
seasonal increase in marketings at this time 
of year. Government restrictions on slaugh- 
ter of young cattle is forcing export-type 
heavy cattle into local consumption and 
the retention of light cattle for further 
feeding, improving the local market in the 
absence of exports to the United Kingdom. 
Prices have moved upward during the sea- 
sonal increase, instead of downward, as 
feared a few months ago. Sheep and hog 
prices have advanced because of small mar- 
ketings. Wool prices, after leveling off in 
early December, resumed their advance dur- 
ing the holidays and are repeatedly breaking 
through their previous record highs. Coarse 
wool fleeces for sale to United States buyers 
are being quoted near US$1.35 per pound, 
greasy basis c. and f. Boston. 

Higher prices for livestock products are 
expected to be established by the Govern- 
ment to cover a wage increase of approxi- 
mately 30 percent given to all employees 
by the meat packers in January, which is 
retroactive to December 1, 1950. 

Officers of the recently established Argen- 
tine Livestock Institute, an official Govern- 
ment entity operating in the meat trade, 
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were installed in early January, headed by 
the Minister of Economy as president. The 
National Meat Board has been dissolved. A 
new Bureau of Livestock and Meat Control, 
within the Ministry of Economy, will control 
meat grading and enforcement of meat and 
livestock laws. 


FINANCE 


Monetary circulation and bank deposits 
showed a record seasonal increase of 1,121,- 
000,000 and 590,000,000 pesos, respectively, 
during the first 3 weeks of December. These 
increases resulted largely from a credit ex- 
pansion necessary to move the crops and to 
finance payment of the compulsory year-end 
wage and salary bonus. 

A decree of December 29, 1950, requires 
Government departments and autonomous 
organizations to document their large open- 
account debts to IAPI (Argentine Trade Pro- 
motion Institute) and to include in their 
budgets provision for gradual repayment 
over 5 to 20 years, depending on the origin 
of the debt. These obligations, totaling 
6,600,000,000 pesos on December 31, 1949, 
were incurred by the purchase for Govern- 
ment account of the railways, telephone sys- 
tem, merchant marine, and airlines by IAPI, 
which financed these activities through bor- 
rowing from the banking system and ulti- 
mately with Central Bank credit. IAPI is to 
use the funds thus received to reduce its 
bank indebtedness. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


In the current trade negotiations with 
Argentina the United Kingdom has rejected 
an Argentine offer to ship chilled beef in 
almost any desired proportion along with 
frozen meat at an over-all price averaging 
£120 per long ton, according to official Ar- 
gentine sources in London. Although dis- 
cussions with the Argentine financial mis- 
sion in London will continue, it is under- 
stood that further progress in the settlement 
of a meat price may depend on the willing- 
ness of the British to submit a generally 
acceptable counterproposition in Buenos 
Aires. 

Argentina and France signed on January 
12, an additional protocol to the 1947 trade 
agreement, providing for a total trade dur- 
ing 1951 between Argentina and the French 
franc area Officially estimated as equivalent 
to US$300,000,000. 

The Argentine-Japanese commercial and 
financial agreement of June 1949, which 
would have expired December 31, 1950, has 
been indefinitely extended. During the pe- 
riod from January 1 to October 31, 1950, Ar- 
gentine exports to Japan were valued at ap- 
proximately US$24,000,000, against imports 
valued at US$18,200,000, according to official 
Japanese sources. 

Poland and Argentina on January 9 signed 
an agreement providing for reciprocal exemp- 
tion from payment of the 2 percent tax on 
earnings of sea- and air-transportation com- 
panies. The countries with which Argentina 
has signed such agreements now number 20 
and include all major countries engaged in 
sea and air transportation with Argentina. 
(Agreement with the United States was 
signed July 20, 1950.) 

India and Argentina have agreed to barter 
during the present year 60,000 tons of Indian 
jute for 468,000 tons of Argentine wheat, the 
proportions being the same as those in ear- 
lier arrangements. IAPI has been authorized 
to acquire $8,000,000 worth of German piping 
for the Government oil fields in a barter deal 
for meat. In the first postwar acquisition of 
German public-transport equipment, the 
Province of Santa Fe is acquiring 150 mod- 
ern passenger busses to supplement existing 
transportation facilities. 


OTHER DEVELOPMENTS 


To stimulate beryllium production, the 
price of beryllium oxide to producers has 
been set at 150 pesos per 10 kilograms (on 


basis of 10 percent oxide) at point of ship- 
ment. 
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Local maritime agents have announced 
that a 6,300-ton motor vessel was launched 
in Hamburg, Germany, in December for serv- 
ice on the Hamburg-South America run. 
The new vessel will leave on her maiden voy- 
age on March 22. Three other ships are 
scheduled for the same service at a later date. 

According to trade statistics, Argentina 
imported 98,274 metric tons of newsprint 
during 1950, compared with 102,568 metric 
tons during 1949. Whereas there was an 
estimated 30,000 metric tons of newsprint on 
hand at the beginning of 1949, reserve stocks 
at the close of 1950 were virtually nonexist- 
ent, Newsprint in Argentina will, therefore, 
continue to be in short supply until stocks 
can be built up through accelerated im- 
ports.—U. S. Empassy, BUENOS AIREs, JAN. 19, 
1951. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRADE AGREEMENT WITH FRANCE SIGNED 


Argentina and France signed in Buenos 
Aires on January 12, 1951, an additional pro- 
tocol to the 1947 Commercial and Financial 
Convention. This protocol, to be valid until 
December 31, 1953, represents cssentially a 
new agreement, as the financial provisions 
are wholly revised, in recognition of the new 
circumstances of trade and international 
payments affecting the two countries. 
French production has recovered sufficiently 
from the war's dislocation to supply Argen- 
tina with a large part of its industrial im- 
ports, and as a consequence the balance of 
trade between the two countries has long 
since turned in favor of France. 

Under the terms of the new agreement, 
each Government promises to facilitate the 
exchange of certain goods of which Argentina 
products will amount to 46,250,000,000 francs 
in 1951, and products of the French franc 
area will amount to 52,750,000,000 francs. 
The value of the total trade contemplated 
for 1951 between the two areas is officially 
estimated as equivalent to US$300,000,000. 
The more significant Argentine products to 
participate in this trade, in order of decreas- 
ing value, are: Wool, corn, hides, oil cakes, 
wheat, flaxseed and linseed oil, cotton, edible 
and industrial fats, and quebracho extract. 
The list of French products, also in order 
of decreasing value, include: Semiprocessed 
iron and steel; coal; chemical and medicinal 
products; tractors and other agricultural ma- 
chinery; industrial machinery, including ma- 
chinery for the production of petroleum and 
electrical power; machinery accessories and 
parts; materials for electrical and communi- 
cation operations; cotton yarn; cotton cloth; 
woolen yarn; and surgical and medical in- 
struments and apparatus. Similar lists for 
following years are to be negotiated annually. 

The responsibility for a study of a possible 
exchange of goods not specified, such as fruit 
and alcoholic liquors, will lie with the 
Franco-Argentine Joint Trade Committee 
created in 1949. 

All payments, to be effected exclusively in 
French francs, will be made henceforth 
through accounts of three types. The prin- 
cipal account, through which all payments 
will ultimately pass, is a compensation ac- 
count in French francs in the Bank of 
France; balances in this account will earn 2 
percent interest. Private banks may also 
effect payments through accounts estab- 
lished with their correspondents in the 
French franc area. A third account, ex- 
pressed in pesos, will be opened in the name 
of the Bank of France in the Argentine Cen- 
tral Bank and will represent the peso coun- 
terpart of French francs to be sold by the 
Bank of France to the Central Bank under 
terms to be agreed upon by the two Govern- 
ments. A limit of 15,000,000,000 French 
francs is established for each of the two offi- 
cial accounts, and the French Government 
agrees to guarantee the value of the Argen- 
tine balance in the franc account in terms 
of the French franc-United States dollar 
rate. 





Each Government promises to establish 
also by common agreement the manner and 
technical conditions under which these 
reciprocal facilities for financial and com- 
mercial operations may be used. The pro- 
tocol contemplates that these operations will 
include not only official and commercial 
remittances but also the remittance of in- 
surance premiums and indemnifications, 
capital earnings, royalties, pensions, and 
capital amortizations. 

The Argentine Central Bank promptly 
implemented the protocol by announcing 
that it would consider applications for trans- 
fers of royalties earned during 1947 through 
1950, as well as transfers of interest, divi- 
dends, profits, and rents accrued to French 
investors from January 1, 1947, to August 28, 
1950, the date on which the peso was last 
devalued. 


Austria 


RECORD-BREAKING NOVEMBER EXPORTS 
HIGHLIGHT LATE 1950 DEVELOPMENTS 


Austrian exports in November 19£0 reached 
the record value of 765,000,000 schillings, or 
90,000,000 schillings higher than in the pre- 
ceding month. Imports, including ERP 
shipments, were valued at 852,000,000 schill- 
ings, so that the trade deficit for the month 
amounted to 87,000,000 schillings. (Com- 
mercial rate of exchange is US$1=— 21.36 
schillings.) 

Exchanges with Western Germany, Aus- 
tria’s leading trade partner, represented al- 
most one-fourth of the total foreign trade. 
Goods valued at more than 178,000,000 schill- 
ings were shipped to the Federal Republic 
of Germany. Chief export items were sugar, 
timber and timber products, and textiles. 
Among the principal imports, total value of 
which was 203,000,000 schillings, were coal, 
machinery, and sugar beets. 

Principal importers of Austrian products, 
other than Western Germany, listed in order 
of the value of exports to them, were Italy, 
the United States, Switzerland, Czechoslo- 
vakia, and the Netherlands. Countries in 
which most Austrian imports originated, fol- 
lowing Germany, were the United States 
(119,000,000 schillings, of which 97,000,000 
represented ERP shipments), the United 
Kingdom, Italy, Switzerland, and the Neth- 
erlands. 

By December the rearmament-stimulated 
world demand seemed to assure Austria a 
high volume of exports. Several problems, 
however, had become manifest: Importation 
of sufficient raw materials and semi-finished 
products to meet production and food re- 
quirements (chief needs are for grains, fats, 
coal, textile fibers, and chemicals); exporta- 
tion of an increased proportion of finished 
products relative to raw materials to expand 
domestic employment; establishment of the 
minimum allocation and rationing controls 
necessary to assure equitable distribution 
of foods and industrial materials in short 
supply; and conservation of timber resources 
in the face of the heavy foreign demand 
for timber products. 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 


Total coal production (brown and hard) 
in December was estimated at 407,835 metric 
tons, a decrease (due to a short working 
month) of some 12,000 tons from November. 
Brown-coal production in 1950 is estimated 
to have been 4,250,000 metric tons, exceeding 
1949’s output by about 500,000 tons. 

The leather-shoe industry produced 413,- 
146 pairs in November, representing about 
90 percent of the 1937 production level. 
Mountain shoes were in high demand. 

The cutlery industry, which employs about 
1,000 persons, reported brisk business in the 
second half of 1950. Exports reached 3,200,- 
000 schillings in the first half of 1950, com- 
pared with 4,600,000 schillings in all of 1949. 

A new postwar record of 10,617 metric tons 
of soda ash was achieved by the Ebensee Sol- 
vay Works during November. Of this, about 
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6,000 tons were consumed in the firm’s own 
plant, 3,000 tons were sold in the Austrian 
market, and 1,500 tons were exported, prin- 
cipally to Czechoslovakia and Hungary. 


Tourist TRAFFIC 


Although no figures are yet available, in- 
dications are that this year’s winter tour- 
ist traffic will be at least as good as that of 
the successful winter of 1949. Many reser- 
vations have been received from Italy, the 
United Kingdom, France, Switzerland, Den- 
mark, and the United States. The recent 
Austro-German trade agreement, which au- 
thorized 6,000,000 Deutschemarks for Ger- 
man tourists in Austria, will facilitate Ger- 
man visits to Austria, benefiting particularly 
the smaller resorts. All efforts are being 
made to complete a number of ERP-spon- 
sored cable-car and ski-lift projects which 
will lengthen the skiing season. 


Foop AND AGRICULTURE 


Revised official data on the 1950 harvest, 
released in December, show a much more fa- 
vorable picture than had been indicated 
earlier. Breadgrains are now reported at 
782,000 metric tons, total potatoes at 2,500,- 
000 tons, barley 230,000 tons, and oats 223,000 
tons. Revised estimates of the 1950 sugar- 
beet harvest now indicate a total crop of 
about 820,000 metric tons, the largest since 
the end of the war and some 6 percent above 
the 1950 production goal. The yield of re- 
fined sugar is expected to be about 100,000 
metric tons, approximately 60 percent of 
total annual requirements at the present 
rate of consumption. 

Despite the admitted improvement in do- 
mestic production, marketings of wheat and 
rye for nonfarm consumption from the 1950 
indigenous crop up to November 30, 1950, 
totaled only 155,424 metric tons (91,711 tons 
of wheat and 63,713 tons of rye), for only 
about 93 percent of total marketings of 
quota and free breadgrains during the cor- 
responding period a year ago. The more 
profitable feeding of breadgrains to livestock 
continues to be the major reason for the 
shortfall in commercial marketings. 

A revised breadgrain import program sub- 
mitted by the Austrian Government now 
calls for 400,000 metric tons of imports to be 
financed by ERP (previously 300,000). 
Firmed commercial imports of breadgrains 
are now said to total 47,700 metric tons, with 
prospects of an additional quantity of 93,000 
tons. 

Import requirements of coarse grains for 
the year have been reduced from 365,000 
metric tons to 305,000 because of the rela- 
tively large quantities of breadgrains that 
have already been fed to livestock. Present 
programing is for 200,000 metric tons of 
coarse grains through ECA financing and 
105,000 tons of commercial imports. To 
date, however, only about 20,000 tons of com- 
mercial imports are in prospect, so that ad- 
ditional feeding of indigenous breadgrains, 
to the detriment of supplies for human con- 
sumption, may be anticipated. 


Cost oF LIVING AND PRICES 


The Institute for Economic Research has 
made a preliminary revision in the much- 
disputed cost-of-living index. Following are 
revised figures for recent month for a family 
of four in Vienna (April 1945=—100) : 


Revised 


Month Index 
August 526.1 
September 541.2 
October 577.9 
November 5&8, 


tlo— 


December ‘ _. 598 


According to these data, there was an 
increase of 1.6 percent in the cost of living 
during the month of December, with a total 
increase of 13.7 percent since August. 

The wholesale price index of the Central 
Statistical Office increased by less than 1 
percent in December 1950 to a total of 588, 
and the retail price index increased by 0.8 
percent to a total of 506 (March 1938= 100). 
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FINANCE 


At the end of December the ECA Mission 
authorized a counterpart release of 1700,- 
000,000 schillings, bringing total releases for 
the year to 2,875,000,000. In the last release 
almost half of the 650,000,000 schillings re- 
leased to the investment program went to 
public projects covered in the Government’s 
extraordinary budget. The remaining 50,- 
000,000 schillings were devoted to the emer- 
gency winter unemployment program to 
employ about 10,000 men on construction 
projects. 

LABOR MARKET 


Employment as of December 31, 1950, stood 
at 1,910,000 (preliminary), representing a 
decrease of 3.3 percent from the end of 
November and 0.1 percent from the end of 
December 1949. Unemployment increased 
by 65,000 to a new December high of 182,746. 
This represented an increase of 54.7 percent 
over the end of November and 36.7 percent 
over the end of December 1949. Although 
the usual seasonal peak in unemployment is 
reached at the end of February, the December 
figure was almost up to the peak figure for 
the previous winter. The Austrian winter 
program, completely financed from Austrian 
sources, was in full operation and was sup- 
plying employment for 25,000 construction 
workers. The emergency program, half of 
which was financed out of ECA counterpart 
releases, was just getting started. The first 
third of this emergency program, based on an 
ECA release of 50,000,000 schillings, will 
supply employment for 10,000—15,000 workers, 
including some industrial workers. 

The number of unemployed whose last job 
was in construction or building materials 
rose by 46,700 to a total of 76,100 as of the 
end of December. This increase represented 
almost three-quarters of the increase in total 
unemployment. The increase in unemployed 
construction workers was almost, equally 
divided between skilled and _ unskilled 
workers. 

Total unemployment as of the end of De- 
cember represented 8.7 percent of the esti- 
mated labor force, against 5.6 percent at the 
end of November and 4.1 percent at the end 
of September, when unemployment stood at 
86,000, the low point for 1950.—U. S. LecaTIon, 
VIENNA, JAN. 16, 1951. 


Benelux 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CERTAIN IMPORT DUTIES TEMPORARILY 
SUSPENDED OR REDUCED 


Benelux import duties will remain totally 
or partly suspended on a number of com- 
modities until December 31, 1951, according 
to two Netherlands decrees, published as 
Staatsblad K632 of December 21, 1950, and 
K€33 of December 29, and a Belgian decree 
of December 21, published in the Moniteur 
Belge of December 25/27, 1950. The com- 
modities affected and the rates applicable 
during the period are as follows: Oranges 
and mandarines except bitter oranges (13 
percent); lemons (13 percent); coffee, 
green or roasted (free); tea (50 guilders or 
658 francs per 100 kilogram net); canned 
salmon (free); portland cement (free); caus- 
tic soda (4 percent); wood, simply sawn 
lengthwise, n. e. s. (free); fireproof stones 
and forms of magnesite (5 percent). (1 
guilder — US$0.26; 1 Belgian franc—US$0.02.) 

On other commodities the rates are applied 
as follows until June 30, 1951: Jute bags, 
new (10 percent); waste of rayon (free); 
synthetic textile fibers (free); and carded 
or combed waste of rayon or synthetic tex- 
tile fibers (free). 

For list of items suspended during 1950, 
see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of January 
16, 1950. 





The production index of the Italian chem- 
ical industry rose to 137 in October 1950 from 
124 in September (1938 equals 100). 


Bolivia 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


LIST OF PROHIBITED IMPORTS REVISED 


The list of articles prohibited importation 
into Bolivia has been revised by a Supreme 
Decree of January 11, 1951, which annuls 
article 3 of Supreme Decree No. 1983 of April 
8, 1950, governing prohibited items, accord- 
ing to a report of January 19, 1951, from the 
U. S. Embassy in La Paz. This action re- 
flects Bolivia’s improved foreign-exchange 
position. Such items important to the na- 
tional economy as portland cement, coffee, 
preserved foods, woolen textiles, women’s 
underclothing, leather shoes (except men’s), 
and other articles formerly prohibited are 
now permitted importation. 

[A list of articles now prohibited impor- 
tation into Bolivia is available in the Com- 
merce Department’s publication Business In- 
formation Service, which may be obtained 
directly from the U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C., or from the De- 
partment’s Field Offices. | 

[For announcement of Supreme Decree No. 
1983 prohibiting the importation of certain 
articles, see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of 
May 8, 1950.] 


ALPACA AND VICUNA FLEECE: EXPORT AND 
IMPORT PROHIBITED 


A Supreme Decree dated and effective on 
December 15, 1950, prohibits the exportation 
of alpaca fleece from Bolivia under penalty 
of confiscation and fines ranging from 10,000 
to 50,000 bolivianos, according to a report 
of January 9, 1951, from the U. S. Embassy 
at La Paz. This decree complements Su- 
preme Decree No. 021091 of September 21, 
1950, which placed similar prohibitions on 
the exportation of vicuna fleece and skins. 

It is provided that fines collected for in- 
fraction of these decrees will be used by the 
Ministry of Agriculture, Livestock, and Col- 
onization for the protection and increase of 
both vicunas and alpacas. 

The importation of alpaca, vicuna, and 
other animal wool except sheep wool is also 
forbidden. These items are included in the 
prohibited list of a Supreme Decree of Janu- 
ary 11, 1951, according to a report of January 
19 from the Embassy at La Paz. 

[See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Octo- 
ber 30, 1950, for announcement of Supreme 
Decree No. 021091, prohibiting the exporta- 
tion of vicuna fleece and skins.] 


Brazil 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORTATION OF AIRCRAFT No LONGER RE- 
QUIRES APPROVAL OF AIR MINISTRY 


Decree No. 20,278 of December 26, 1945, re- 
quiring prior approval by the Brazilian Min- 
istry of Aeronautics before aircraft may be 
imported into Brazil has been revoked, ac- 
cording to a notice in the Diario Oficial of 
January 19, 1951, transmitted by the U. S. 
Embassy in Rio de Janeiro on January 23. 
However, an import license is still required 
from the Export-Import Department of the 
Bank of Brazil tefore aircraft may be 
imported. 


IMPROPERLY PERFORATED PAPER PULP 
AGAIN PERMITTED CLEARANCE UNDER 
BonpD 


Unperforated or improperly perforated 
cellulose may again be cleared for importa- 
tion into Brazil under Bond, upon subse- 
quent presentation of proof of appropriate 
use of the material, as a result of revocation 
of circular No. 99 of October 13, 1950, by the 
Directorate of Customs Revenue. This 
order revoked the previous privilege of clear- 
ing improperly perforated cellulose under 
bond. The latest revocation, again permit- 
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ting improper perforated cellulose to be 
cleared under bond, was effected by circular 
No. 120, issued by the Directorate on Novem- 
ber 28, 1950, and published in the Brazilian 
local press of December 14, information con- 
cerning which was transmitted by the U. S. 
Embassy in Rio de Janeiro on December 22. 

(For announcement of Circular No. 99, see 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of November 13, 
1950.) 


Chile 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CERTAIN AGRICULTURAL MACHINERY EXEMPT 
FROM ImpORT DUTIES AND TAXES 


The Government of Chile has declared that 
import duties and taxes are no longer levied 
against importations of certain types of ag- 
ricultural machinery and equipment, by de- 
cree No. 11,206, issued on December 28, 1950. 
Import duties, consular fees, custom ware- 
housing fees, and ad valorem taxes will no 
longer be levied against importations of the 
following agricultural machinery: 

Tractors up to 70 drawbar hp.; plows of 
all types, with or without seeding boxes; 
harrows of all types; cultivators; seeders and 
planters; fertilizer drills and other such 
equipment; manure spreaders; soil pulver- 
izers; harvesters, automotive or trailer, with 
or without motors; stationary working 
threshers; reapers; binders; windrowers. 

Elevating cutters; stubble or stalk cutters; 
rakes of all types; hay balers; silo fillers; 
shredders; hay leaders; ensilage cutters; corn 
huskers; corn binders; corn pickers; feed 
grinders; seed cleaners; grain sieves; milking 
machines; and milk-sealing equipment. 

The same exemptions are extended also to 
irrigation pumps, motors for irrigation 
pumps, Diesel-electric generator sets, and 
tractors of more than 70 drawbar hp. when 
such equipment is imported by the Chilean 
Production Development Corporation with 
the express declaration that it will be used 
exclusively for agricultural purposes. 


Colombia 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


SPECIAL LICENSING AUTHORIZED FOR IMPOR- 
TATION OF SPECIFIED CRITICAL PRODUCTS 


The issuance of special licenses for the 
importation into Colombia, by exclusive 
factory distributors, of specified critical arti- 
cles has been authorized by Regulation No. 
61, dated December 22, 1950, of the Colom- 
bian Office of Exchange Control, according 
to a dispatch from the U. S. Embassy in 
Bogota. The articles are as follows: 


Tariff No. Article 

206—b-3-B Lubricating oils and greases. 

212-274 Chemical products. 

302 Coal-tar dyes; natural in- 
digo. 

336 Explosives. 

701 Iron and steel bars. 

703 Iron and steel sheets, flat, 
not processed. 

733 Locks, padlocks, and parts of 
cast iron, steel, or malle- 
able cast iron. 

767-a Locks, padlocks, and parts 
of copper. 

843 Machinery and apparatus 
for the printing and 
graphic arts. 

848 Machine tools. 

851 Typewriters and parts. 

852 Calculating and accounting 
machines, cash registers, 
and parts. 

859 Electric generators, motors, 
and converters; trans- 
formers; armatures. 

867 Electrical apparatus for 
medical use and radio- 
logical apparatus. 
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Tariff No. Article 
923 Medical and surgical instru- 
ments and apparatus. 


The regulation makes no specification of 
any quota of or limit on the amount of these 
items that may be approved for importa- 
tion. It provides, however, that the initial 
amount of such licenses may be determined 
in each case by the Exchange Control Board, 
and that importers may obtain new licenses 
as their local stocks are sold. 

The regulation establishes an interesting 
precedent in that it specifies the means by 
which it plans to guarantee that the mer- 
chandise imported will be sold to the public 
rather than held for speculative or “black- 
market” purposes. Importation of the ar- 
ticles must be effected under the control of 
one of the Government-supervised bonded 
warehouses. Finally, exchange licenses to 
pay for their importation will be issued only 
upon presentation of proof of their sale in 
the form of certificates from the warehouses 
showing the names of buyers, amounts sold, 
and sale prices. Official price supervision is 
maintained, as importers are required to 
sell the articles at reasonable profits and 
under conditions approved by the Exchange 
Control Board. 

In order to take advantage of this licens- 
ing authorization importers must present ex- 
clusive distributor contracts dated before 
November 30, 1950, and legalized by Colom- 
bian consular officials. Also, a guaranty de- 
posit in the Stabilization Fund of 20 percent 
of the value of a license is required for 
approval of the license. 

From the standpoint of exporters in the 
United States one of the most undesirable 
features of this regulation is the delay in 
receiving payment that will almost certainly 
ensue. Although the expeditious sale of 
the imported goods is encouraged by local 
authorities, there appears to be no time 
limit in which the goods must be sold. Fur- 
ther, the very fact that payment may not 
be effected until the goods have passed out 
of the hands of the importers appears con- 
trary to accepted import-trade procedures 
and hence likely to result in numerous com- 
plications. It is assumed that the con- 
ditions to be established by the Exchange 
Control Board will offer suitable guarantee 
of payment to the exporter, possibly in the 
form of peso deposits of the entire value 
of the goods with Exchange Control guaran- 
tee that the corresponding exchange licenses 
will be issued. 


Commercial Laws Digests 


LABOR CODE REVISED 


The substantive labor code of Colombia 
has been revised, by decree No. 3743 of De- 
cember 20, 1950, according to a dispatch 
received from the U. S. Embassy in Bogota. 
The labor code, a compilation and clarifica- 
tion of previous labor legislation, was issued 
as decree No. 2663 of August 5, 1950, to 
become effective on January 1, 1950. (See 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of October 9, 
1950, for announcement.) 

The provisions of decree No. 3743 are con- 
cerned with changes which had been im- 
posed on petroleum companies in the 
obligations toward their employees, and 
changes in the labor-code provisions affect- 
ing terminal pay (cesantia), old-age pen- 
sions, nonprofessional disability benefits, 
special benefits for bank employees, and set- 
tlements of labor disputes. 


Cuba 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


APPLICATION OF GROSS SALES Tax 
MOopIFIED 
By circular No. 3 of January 16, 1951, re- 


portedly effective on January 23, Cuban col- 
lectors of Customs are authorized to liqui- 





date the gross sales tax levied on imports 
according to the cost of the merchandise. 
Thus the question of whether the basis for 
assessment of the tax is to be ad valorem or 
purchase price is resolved. This new pro- 
cedure removes previous charges of discrim- 
ination against United States textiles, 
specifically in the application of the gross 
sales tax. 


Dominican Republic 


Exchange and Finance 


OrGANIC LAWS OF THREE GOVERNMENT 
BANKS MODIFIED 


Law No. 2653 of December 20, 1950, modi- 
fied articles 8, 9, 10, and 13 of the organic 
law of the Banco de Reservas (No. 586 of 
October 24, 1941, modified by No. 1532 of 
October 9, 1947) to the effect that the board 
of directors of the bank will be presided over, 
ex Officio, by the Secretary of State for Na- 
tional Economy and Commerce (formerly 
Labor and National Economy) and will con- 
sist of such other members and alternates as 
the President of the Republic may designate 
(formerly limited to four members). The 
majority of members must be of Dominican 
nationality (formerly, two of the four direc- 
tors had to be Dominicans). The restrictions 
on membership on the board of directors no 
longer exclude Members of Congress, close 
relatives, members or directors of the same 
business, and persons in public service other 
than teachers and those in an economic ca- 
pacity. Members of the board may serve 
indefinitely (formerly 4-year terms), but all 
appointments are now made by the President 
of the Republic. 

Under the terms of law No. 2654 of De- 
cember 27, 1950, article 17 of the organic law 
of the Banco de Reservas was modified to 
provide that members and alternate mem- 
bers of the board of directors hold honorary 
positions and may not be employees of this 
or any other bank. The President of the Re- 
public may, however, fix per diem allowances 
of up to 25 pesos for each board meeting 
attended. 

Law No. 2658 of December 27, 1950, fixed 
the same conditions for members of the 
board of directors of the Banco de Credito 
Agricola e Industrial, modifying the organic 
law of this bank (law No. 908 of June 1, 
1945, modified by law No. 1533 of October 9, 
1947.) 

Law No. 2671 of December 20, 1950, also 
modified articles 8, 10, 11, and 12 of the or- 
ganic law of the Banco de Credito Agricola 
e Industrial. The board of directors of this 
bank (formerly the Agriculture and Mort- 
gage Committee) will consist of a president, 
vice president, and other members and al- 
ternates designated by the President of the 
Republic for indefinite periods and remov- 
able only by Presidential order. Members 
must ordinarily be Dominican citizens, al- 
though the President may designate for- 
eigners as members when their capacity and 
relationship to the country warrant it. For- 
merly, the committee had been limited to 
five members, serving 4-year terms, at least 
three of whom had to be Dominicans. The 
President of the Republic will also desig- 
nate the administrator and all other officials 
of the bank (formerly appointed by the 
committee). 

Articles 10, 18, 20, and 26 of the organic 
law of the Central Bank (No. 1529 of Octo- 
ber 9, 1947) were modified and articles 12, 
16, 17, and 19 abolished by law No. 2666 of 
December 20, 1950. The membership of the 
monetary board may now include, in addi- 
tion to the Secretary of State of Treasury 
and Public Credit and the Governor of the 
Central Bank, such other members and al- 
ternates as the President of the Republic 
may designate, provided that the majority 
of members are of Dominican nationality. 
Formerly, the board was limited to six mem- 
bers, including four specialists in banking 
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and economic fields, and including at least 
four Dominican citizens. The restrictions 
on membership on the monetary board no 
longer exclude members of Congress, close 
relatives, business associates, and persons in 
public service other than teachers and those 
in an economic capacity. Members of the 
board may now serve indefinitely (formerly 
4-year terms). The Governor, Manager, Di- 
rector of the Department of Economic 
Studies, and other officials of the monetary 
poard and the Central Bank will no longer 
be appointed by the board but by the Presi- 
dent of the Republic. 

Article 24 of the organic law of the Central 
Bank was modified by law No. 2656 of De- 
cember 27, 1950, to provide that members of 
the monetary board now serve in an honorary 
capacity and that these members, with the 
exception of the Governor and Vice Governor 
of the Central Bank, may not be employees 
of the Central Bank or any other bank. 


Commercial Laws Digests 


Excess Prorits Tax INSTITUTED 


A tax on excess profits was established by 
law No. 2642 of December 27, 1950, according 
to information received from the United 
States Embassy at Ciudad Trujillo. The new 
law establishes a tax on net income resulting 
from any type of commercial and industrial 
enterprise when such income exceeds 10,000 
pesos annually, and is earned in or from the 
territory of the Republic. The tax also cov- 
ers net income from agricultural or livestock 
enterprises, but only when the assessed value 
of the properties involved, excluding any im- 
provements, exceeds 200,000 pesos. The law 
covers all persons or entities, licensed or un- 
licensed, Dominican or foreign. 

The principal articles of the law provide 
that income earned in or from the country 
includes that derived from capital property, 
or rights located within the country or from 
activities of a commercial nature carried on 
in the country, whether or not the enterprise 
or persons involved are domiciled in the 
country or have entered into contractual re- 
lationships in the Dominican Republic. 
Income of foreign origin is not subject to the 
tax. Benefits accruing to the State, the Dis- 
trict of Santo Domingo, the communes, 
municipal districts, and Government instru- 
mentalities are also exempt from the tax. 
When enterprises are formed with joint pub- 
lic and private capital, the proportion of 
earnings accruing to the public interest is 
exempt from tax payment. 

In the case of transport companies en- 
gaged in international traffic, all earnings 
are considered to be of Dominican origin if 
the companies are incorporated within the 
country. If the companies are incorporated 
abroad, earnings originating in the country 
are calculated at 10 percent of gross fares on 
passenger and cargo movement from the 
country. However, the Executive Authority 
may exempt such companies from the pay- 
ment of the tax when he considers it in the 
interest of the national economy to do so. 

Foreign insurance companies, whether or 
not actually located in the country, and 
whatever the type of operation carried on, 
are presumed to have obtained a net return 
of 10 percent of gross premiums collected 
from persons or entities demiciled in the Re- 
public. Dominican insurance companies are 
subject to the same metho of determination 
of net return when actual net return cannot 
be determined. 

The rate schedule established under the 
present law is as follows (peso—US$1): 


Percent 
Net profits between tax 


10,001 and 20,000 pesos 


9 
2,001 and 30,000 pesos 3 
40,001 and 40,000 pesos 4 
40,001 and 60,000 pesos 5 
60,001 and 100,000 pesos 7 
100,001 and 150,000 pesos 10 
150,001 and 200,000 pesos 12 
200,001 pesos and up 15 
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France 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORT DUTIES TEMPORARILY SUSPENDED 
ON CERTAIN PRODUCTS 


Paper Bags and Quebracho Extract.—Im- 
port duties are temporarily suspended in 
France on certain paper bags (French tariff 
number ex 845 A) and on quebracho extract 
(584 D), by orders of December 30, 1950, pub- 
lished in the French Journal Officiel of De- 
cember 31, according to a report of January 
3, 1951, from the U. S. Embassy in Paris. 
The paper bags on which the import duty 
is suspended for a period to expire not later 
than March 31, 1951, are those without lay- 
ers of metal foil and with the outside of 
kraft paper formed of more than three layers 
of pulp. 

Unworked Zinc and Unworked Iodine.— 
Import duties on unworked zinc (tariff 
number 1366 A and B) and unworked iodine 
(tariff number ex 46 D) have again been 
temporarily suspended for a period to be fixed 
later and not to extend beyond December 
31, 1951, by orders of January 9 published in 
the Journal Offiiciel and effective on Janu- 
ary 10. (See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of 
July 24 and November 20, 1950, for announce- 
ments of former suspensions of duties on 
these items.) 


INTERNAL CONSUMPTION AND CUSTOMS 
STamp TAaxES INCREASED 


French internal consumption taxes on 
petroleum products and certain colonial 
produce are increased by approximately 15 
percent, and the “customs stamp tax” is in- 
creased from 1.15 to 1.30 percent of the total 
amount of every customs receipt, by French 
budget law No. 51-29 of January 8, 1951, 
according to a report of January 15 from 
the U. S. Embassy in Paris. 

Internal consumption taxes are collected 
on imports by the French Customs Adminis- 
tration at the same time as are the customs 
import duties. 


KEROSENE AND GAS OIL EXEMPTED FROM 
INTERNAL CONSUMPTION TAXES 


Kerosene (French tariff number 334 C) 
and gas oil (number 335 A) are exempted 
from the internal consumption taxes apply- 
ing to domestic and imported products in 
France when intended for use as raw ma- 
terials in the manufacture of the following 
synthetic chemical products: Alkylaryls, al- 
kylsulfonates, alkylarylsulfonates, alkylphe- 
nols, alkylphenolsulfonates, and alkylsul- 
fates. These exemptions were effected by a 
decree of November 25, 1950, according to a 
report of November 30 from the U. S. Em- 
bassy in Paris. 


PHARMACEUTICAL PRODUCTS PURCHASING 
GROUPEMENT CONTINUED 'TEMPORARILY 


The functioning of the Groupement for 
Importation of Pharmaceutical Products of 
France has been continued until December 
31, 1951, by an order of December 30, 1950, 
published in the Journal Officiel of January 
10, 1951, according to a report of January 15 
from the U. S. Embassy in Paris. 


TRADE AGREEMENT WITH ARGENTINA 
SIGNED 


(See item appearing under the heading 
“Argentina.’’) 


Freneh Morocco 


Exchange and Finance 


NATIONAL BUDGET FoR 1951 ANNOUNCED 


The national budget of the French Zone 
of Morocco for the calendar year 1951 an- 
ticipates total expenditures at about 60,500,- 
000,000 francs (350 francs=—US$1, official 


rate), according to a recent report from the 
U. S. Consulate General at Rabat. The new 
budget, now pending approval by the Coun- 
cil of Government, represents an increase of 
more than 4,000,000,000 francs, in compari- 
son with the preceding year’s budget, but 
the increase is almost entirely accounted for 
by larger allocations for administrative ex- 
penditures in the ordinary budget. 

The total national budget of the Protector- 
ate consists of the ordinary budget and the 
equipment budget, the latter absorbing most 
of the revenues normally listed under the 
extraordinary and special budgets, plus a 
credit from the French modernization and 
equipment fund (principally ECA counter- 
part funds), technically considered outside 
the traditional budget. 

Estimated expenditures for 1951 under the 
ordinary budget total 37,783,000,000 francs, 
and expenditures provided for under the 
equipment budget, which is partially fi- 
nanced by a contribution of 3,500,000,000 
francs from the ordinary budget, totals 26,- 
200,000,000 francs. Thus, the total of the 
two 1951 budgets, after allowing for the 
transfer of ordinary budget funds to the 
equipment budget, amounts to approxi- 
mately 60,433,000,000 francs. By comparison, 
the 1950 budgets provided for 33,346,000,000 
francs in ordinary budget expenditures and 
27,327,000,000 francs in equipment budget 
expenditures. The latter figure likewise was 
partly financed by an ordinary budget con- 
tribution amounting to 4,442,000,000 francs. 

In general, the new national budget, de- 
spite the anticipated increase in expendi- 
tures, shows no noteworthy changes in gov- 
ernmental policy. Although the new budget 
provides for slightly reduced extraordinary 
expenditures for development purposes, the 
budget shows clearly that the Protectorate is 
continuing to place emphasis on its eco- 
nomic and social-development program. 


Germany, Western 


Economic Conditions 


GERMAN-AMERICAN TRADE PROMOTION 
AGENCY IN OPERATION 


After months of planning, the German- 
American Trade Promotion Co., a nonprofit 
organization representing practically the en- 
tire West German business community, is 
now in operation. The over-all mission of 
the company is to advise and assist German 
industries and exporters to market their 
goods in the United States and Canada, and 
to keep United States importers and dis- 
tributors informed of goods available in Ger- 
many. 

The charter members of the company com- 
prise all the important trade and industrial 
elements of the economy, each of which is 
represented on the board of directors. In 
addition, various experts and industrial lead- 
ers have been appointed to the advisory 
council of the company. Charter members, 
represented on the board of directors, are the 
Federal Association of Manufacturers, the 
Association of Chambers of Industry and 
Commerce, the German Hotel and Restaurant 
Association, the Association of Hamburg Ex- 
porters, and the Central Organization of 
German Handicraft. The company is 
financed partly by public funds, partly by 
private, and partly by counterpart funds. 

The main office is at Boersenstrasse 8, 
Frankfurt/Main, Germany. A branch office, 
located in Suite 6921 Empire State Building, 
New York 1, N. Y., is now in operation. 

The New York office deals directly with 
United States importers, distributors, and 
market-research bureaus. The office, headed 
by Henry A. Abet, with a staff of eight em- 
ployees, supplies data to United States im- 
porters on specific industries and goods and 
import possibilities from Germany. Special 
pains are taken to inform German producers 
of suitable packaging, styling, and designing 
of their wares for American consumers. 
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Chicago, New Orleans, and San Francisco 
have been given study as new localities for 
additional branch offices. The company 
would then be able to furnish German ex- 
porters with valuable data on market con- 
ditions and tastes in several key American 
areas. 

Putting heavy emphasis on its informa- 
tion program, the company has begun pub- 
lication of circulars, catalogs, and booklets. 
One of these is an eight-page weekly bulletin 
informing German exporters of American 
market and sales conditions. A recent issue 
dealt with the effect of the Korean war and 
the armament boom on exports from Ger- 
many to the United States. 

The bulk of the company’s work is coun- 
seling of individual German and American 
firms. Personal attention is given each caller, 
and letters are promptly answered. Ameri- 
can businessmen are often personally ac- 
companied to factories in Germany, given 
counsel on business contacts, and supplied 
with data which minimize red tape. If the 
company hires special traveling representa- 
tives, as planned, personal contact, between 
GATPCO and visiting businessmen will be on 
a larger scale. 

{Condensed from article by Fred Weltz, 
Public Relations Division, Office of the U. S. 
High Commissioner for Germany, published 
in Information Bulletin, December 1950, and 
ECA press release. | 


Greece 


RECENT ECONOMIC TRENDS 
INFLATIONARY PRESSURES PERSIST 


As international tension continued the 
Greek economy was subjected to further 
strain. Gold sales remained at a high level, 
the general price trend was upward, and 
industries were confronted with raw-material 
shortages. 

The demand for gold continued during 
December 1950, adding to the inflationary 
pressure in Greece. Despite the substantial 
amounts of drachmas withdrawn as a re- 
sult of heavy sales of gold sovereigns, cur- 
rency in circulation increased. This in- 
crease was due chiefly to the payment of 
the usual Christmas bonuses, although they 
were paid in installments. As a counter- 
inflationary step the Currency Committee 
announced plans for restricting credit for 
domestic trade. 

The cost-of-living index in Athens during 
December, as computed by ECA/G, rose 1.8 
percent over November. After declining con- 
tinuously for 4 months the food component 
increased 2.1 percent. Increases were regis- 
tered for the following, in percent: Olive oil 
(14), sugar (14), fresh fruits (13), coffee 
(11), fresh vegetables (3), potatoes (1.7), 
and soft cheese (1.4). Declines were as fol- 
lows: Pulses (16), eggs (7), macaroni (3), 
meat (2.4), and fish (1.6). The housing 
component advanced 1.6 percent as a result 
of a 2.8 percent increase in the price of 
charcoal; the clothing component remained 
practically unchanged from November. The 
miscellaneous group rose 2.7 percent, because 
of higher prices for soap, cigarettes, and 
razor blades. 

INDUSTRY 


Industrial operations continue to manifest 
diverse trends. This has been attributed 
partly to sharp price advances and growing 
scarcities of essential imported raw mate- 
rials and to the adjustments necessitated 
by the increase in minimum wages author- 
ized as of January 15, 1951. 

According to data compiled by the Fed- 
eration of Greek Industries, industrial pro- 
duction exclusive of electric power decreased 
during November to 116.5 from 117 in Oc- 
tober. Decreases during November, as com- 
pared with October, were registered for the 
following industries (1939—100): Metallur- 
gical, to 107 from 115; foodstuffs, to 116 from 
121; chemicals, to 108 from 111; woodwork- 
ing, to 90 from 95; and cigarettes to 162 from 
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175. Metalworking, including steel, advanced 
to 108 from 103; textiles, to 126.5 from 124; 
and electric-power production in the Athens 
area to 245 from 257, and in the Provinces 
to 180 from 175. Output of building mate- 
rials, leather tanning, paper, and wearing 
apparel remained virtually unchanged. 

Operations at the lead mine at Lavrion, 
operated by a foreign company, were resumed 
following a stoppage of 1 month as a result 
of a strike. 

AGRICULTURE 


The latest revised estimates of crop pro- 
duction by the Ministry of Agriculture show 
the following, in metric tons: 347,500; edible 
Olives, 15,000; olive oil, 38,000; lemons, 29,- 
800; tangerines, 20,000; and oranges, 69,200. 
Seeded acreage of winter grains, as compared 
with last year’s final estimates (in paren- 
theses) were forecast on January 10, 1951, 
as follows, in 1,000 hectares (1 hectare=— 
2.47 acres): Wheat, 925.0 (867.0); barley, 
210.2 (206.3); oats, 157.1 (147.0); meslin, 35.2 
(42.3); and rye, 61.5 (54.8). To afford tem- 
porary relief for depleted State stocks of 
wheat the Government on January 15, 1951, 
prohibited baking and sales of white bread 
and began enforcing regulations requiring a 
90-percent flour extraction rate for mills. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Preliminary figures released by the Bank 
of Greece show exports for the 5 months 
ended on November 30, 1950, valued at $32,- 
300,000, compared with $21,000,000 for the 
like period of 1949. The principal increases 
were in shipments of tobacco, dried fruits, 
grapes, and minerals. 

Imports continue at a relatively high level. 
Of imports valued at $243,000,000 available 
during the fiscal year 1950-51 for direct, in- 
direct, and common-use military aid, 
Greece utilized during the first 6 months 
of 1950, $118,000,000, of which direct aid 
(U. S. dollar) accounted for 38 percent, and 
indirect (EPU dollar) 61 percent—vU. S. 
EMBASSY, ATHENS, JAN. 18, 1951. 


Guatemala 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


FRINTED MATTER: IMPORT CONTROL 
EXTENDED 


Guatemalan import controls over printed 
matter, such as calendars, advertising mat- 
ter, menus, lined paper, and envelopes, have 
been extended until May 18, 1951, according 
to a decree published in the Diario Oficial of 
November 8, 1950. 

(For announcement of the establishment 
of import controls over printed matter, see 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY Of December 26, 
1949.) 


Hashemite Jordan 


Economic Conditions 


During the month of October wholesale 
prices in Hashemite Jordan declined some- 
what below the September level. The de- 
cline is explained by the fact that local 
stores were well supplied as a result of in- 
creased imports during August and Septem- 
ber. Although prices at oversea sources were 
rising, Jordan importers were hopeful that 
further imports could be obtained without 
difficuity. This optimistic attitude was en- 
couraged by the progress of the war in Korea 
during October, but by the middle of No- 
vember events made it clear that the war 
would be prolonged and that world prices 
would probably increase still further. In 
the latter part of November, local wholesale 
and retail prices began to rise as Jordan 
merchants moved to protect themselves 
against the increased cost of imports. 

The issuance of import licenses in ac- 
cordance with the second allocation for 1950 
began in August and continued until the 
end of November. Since that time no ap- 





plications for licenses to import consumer 
goods have been accepted. The reason for 
this action was that Jordan had almost ex- 
hausted its allocation of sterling and hard 
currency for importation during 1950. 

Jordan’s requirements of sterling and hard 
currency for necessary imports during 1950 
proved to be greater than was anticipated, 
It had been hoped that Jordan could reduce 
its imports during the year, but after the 
outbreak of the Korean war it was found 
necessary to import large quantities of com- 
modities that might later become scarce or 
unobtainable, such as tires, petroleum prod- 
ucts, and basic foodstuffs. Another reason 
for Jordan’s shortage of foreign exchange 
was that the amount needed to pay for per- 
sonal expenses of Jordanians abroad and for 
imports cf petroleum products during 1950 
was about 1,000,000 dinars greater than was 
expected. 

At the present time import licenses are 
being issued only for petroleum products, 
industrial raw materials, and agricultural 
machinery. No new licenses for imports of 
consumer goods were to be issued until after 
the Anglo-Jordan financial conversations in 
London during January. 

In November the Amman Chamber of 
Commerce reported that large quantities of 
goods consigned to Jordan were accumulat- 
ing in the port at Beirut because of inade- 
quate rail transport between Beirut and 
Amman. The Syrian Government requires 
that all goods other than refugee supplies 
moving between Lebanon and Jordan in 
transit through Syria must be transported 
by rail within Syrian territory. The cost of 
transport from Beirut to Amman by rail is 
about 4.5 dinars a metric ton, as compared 
with 3 dinars a ton by truck. In addition 
to being expensive, rail transport is inade- 
quate to provide rapid movement of the 
present volume of freight, chiefly because of 
a shortage of freight cars. The result is 
that imports for Jordan usually must lie in 
the Beirut Free Zone for 2 weeks before they 
can be shipped by rail, and they ordinarily 
reach Amman about 3 weeks after their ar- 
rival in Beirut. The delay in moving the 
goods out of the Free Zone necessitates the 
payment of storage charges by Jordan im- 
porters, as transit goods are permitted free 
storage there for only 8 days. The Amman 
Chamber of Commerce is endeavoring tu 
have this period extended to 16 days and is 
encouraging importers to make greater use of 
the Port of Aqaba. 

According to Jordan customs statistics, the 
value of Jordan’s imports from the United 
Kingdom during the first 8 months of 1950 
amounted to 1,677,407 dinars, which is 300,- 
000 dinars more than the value of such im- 
ports during the same period of 1949. The 
revenue of the Jordan Customs Department 
for the 12 months ended September 30, 1950, 
amounted to about 2,000,000 dinars, derived 
from import and export duties and fees, ex- 
cise taxes, and fines. The value of Jordan's 
agricultural exports during the same period 
is reported as 500,000 dinars. 

With 320,000 dinars from the British loan, 
the Ministry of Communications and Pub- 
lic Works has undertaken construction of 
two new roads in Jordan. One of these, the 
Arda Road, will extend from Salt to Jisr 
Damiya in the Jordan Valley, where it will 
connect with the road to Nablus. The other, 
the Shuneh Road, will extend from Shuneh 
north along the east bank of the Jordan 
River to Jisr Sheikh Husein, where it will 
connect with the road toIrbid. The Shuneh 
Road will require two bridges, one across the 
Shu’eib River near Shuneh, and the other 
across the Zerka River near Damiya. The 
Ministry has also spent 100,000 dinars of the 
British loan for improving the Madaba- 
Kerak road. 

The Ministry of Agriculture has allotted 
the 225,000 dinars received from the British 
loan to a program for the improvement of 
agriculture in Jordan. The program calls 
for more planting of fruit trees, improving 
the quality of the olive oil produced, en- 
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couraging fruit and vegetable canning, and 
renting agricultural machinery to farmers. 
Some of the machinery, purchased chiefly 
from the United Kingdom, has already ar- 
rived in Jordan. It includes winnow graders, 
threshing machines, ploughs, and tractors. 
The program also calls for the improve- 
ment of local cattle breeds by crossbreeding 
with imported stock. 

Other items of economic interest for Oc- 
tober and November include a press report 
that more than seven planes and 1,300 air 
passengers a day landed at Jerusalem Air- 
port during October, an announcement that 
Jordan will conduct its first general census 
in September 1951, and that the Ministry 
of Agriculture is considering plans to build 
an olive-oil refinery in Kufrinji, near Ajlun. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


New EDITION OF CUSTOMS TARIFF ISSUED 


A new edition of the Hashemite Jordan 
customs tariff, incorporating all amendments 
to the tariff between 1936 and 1950, has been 
issued. 

The most recent revisions incorporated in 
the new edition include the following: Ex- 
emption from import duty of a small num- 
ber of commodities used in domestic 
manufacturing; increase in import duties on 
221 of the 305 items of the tariff; increase 
from 144 to 3 percent ad valorem in the 
examination fee applicable to dutiable im- 
ports; imposition of various additional minor 
charges on imports, generally; imposition of 
a duty of 5 percent ad valorem on medica- 
ments and vaccines, which were formerly 
free; and a substantial reduction in duty on 
patent medicines of all kinds. 

The more important increases in import 
duties and the percentages of increase are as 
follows: On spare parts for trucks and pas- 
senger cars, 20 percent; synthetic silk fiber 
and manufactures thereof, 50 percent; grain 
alcohol, 33 percent; wood alcohol, 40 percent; 
nails, 400 percent; and matches of all kinds, 
100 percent. 


NEW CUSTOMS REGULATIONS IN EFFECT 


According to the Official Gazette of October 
16, 1950, the customs and excise laws of East 
Jordan are now Officially effective in West 
Jordan. Other East Jordan laws applied in 
West Jordan are those concerning export du- 
ties, banderole tax, manufacture and sale of 
alcoholic liquors, and extraction of salt. The 
same gazette published an announcement of 
a new customs duty of 100 fils per kilogram 
on tobacco leaf stems. (1 fil—US$0.0028.) 
Veterinary duties have been imposed on im- 
ports of animals and animal products, ac- 
cording to the Official Gazette of October 1, 
1950. They amount to 30 fils per kilogram on 
canned meat, 5 fils per kilogram on canned 
fish, and 25 fils on cheese. The Official Ga- 
zette of November 1, 1950, published a 
Government decision that all aircraft, spare 
parts, fuel and lubricating oil imported in 
connection with the Jordan Aviation Plan, 
for the establishment of a Jordan Air Force, 
will be exempt from custom duties. 


India 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORT-LICENSING POLICY 


A public notice issued by the Government 
of India on December 15, 1950, announces the 
procedure to be followed in the issuance of 
import licenses for the first 6 months of 1951. 
The new regulations do not apply to com- 
modities covered through June 1951, by the 
announcement of June 1950, or to goods fall- 
ing under the “capital goods” and “heavy 
electrical plant’’ licensing procedure (see 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY Of May 22, 1948). 

Although a few items previously prohibited 
are now allowed entry, and vice versa, the 
hew licensing policy continues to impose se- 
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vere restrictions upon imports from the 
United States. The basis for granting import 
licenses is the essentiality of the goods in- 
volved and the monetary ceilings. No 
licenses are granted for goods when similar 
goods or substitutes are available from local 
sources. Luxuries and nonessentials may not 
be imported from any country. 

Importers desiring to buy goods from a 
hard-currency area are required to present 
evidence that similar goods or substitutes are 
not available from soft-currency areas. Dol- 
lar imports are confined to essential materials 
and machinery. 

Established importers are usually granted 
licenses in accordance with a quota based on 
their past imports. Licenses are granted for 
dollar-area imports on the basis of previous 
imports of the same goods from dollar areas. 
No quotas are fixed for certain commodities, 
but each application is considered on its own 
merits. Nevertheless, the determining con- 
sideration in granting licenses for the impor- 
tation of goods from dollar countries is the 
essentiality of the goods, and the overriding 
consideration is always the availability of 
foreign exchange. 

Because of commitments made under 
trade agreements which India has signed 
with various countries, certain articles are 
licensed only from the countries from which 
India is obligated to import such articles. 

For the purpose of licensing imports, 
countries are grouped into three categories, 
namely, dollar, hard-currency, and soft-cur- 
rency areas. Open general license No. XXI, 
introduced in November 1950, and applicable 
to imports from all areas except Pakistan 
and the Union of South Africa, is continued 
in force. No imports are permitted from the 
Union of South Africa. (This prohibition is 
an economic sanction having no relation to 
any monetary situation.) A special policy 
governs imports from Pakistan. Except for 
commodities imported under trade agree- 
ments, licenses are issued to cover one of the 
aforementioned areas, rather than any 
specific country, and licenses issued for the 
dollar area are valid for other countries as 
well. 

Applicants are divided into three classes, 
namely, established importers, actual users, 
and newcomers. Preference is given to ac- 
tual users, especially if the commodity to be 
imported is to be used for industrial 
production. 

The requirement that applications for 
import licenses must in most cases be accom- 
panied by certificates of income-tax verifi- 
cation remains in effect. 

Licenses issued for January—June 1951 will 
ordinarily be valid for 6 months from date 
of issue. For certain industrial raw mate- 
rials and equipment, however, licenses are 
valid for 12 months. A 15-day grace period 
is usually, but not always, allowed, but no 
letter of credit may be opened against a 
license during the grace period. Unauthor- 
ized imports are severely penalized and liable 
to confiscation without option of redemp- 
tion. Importers are therefore urged not to 
make commitments for shipments of goods 
until import licenses have been procured. 
The c. i. f. value shown in the license is the 
limiting factor in clearance of goods through 
the Customs, and the c. i. f. value of the 
goods upon arrival should not exceed the 
value stated in the license. 

An importer should not submit more than 
one application for goods falling under the 
same serial number (in the Import Trade 
Control Schedule) and from the same coun- 
try any one licensing period. Exceptions are 
made when repeat orders are necessary or 
unavoidable, and the second or third appli- 
cation should refer to previous licenses 
granted. No import license is granted to 
both a branch firm and its head office unless 
both are “established importers.” 

A fee is charged for each import license 
application submitted, and no refund is 
made even though the application may be 
rejected. 


Certain items under open general license 
No. XXI may be freely imported up to June 
30, 1951, on through consignment to India 
without individual licenses, from all sources 
except Pakistan and the Union of South 
Africa. 

Certain commodities were licensable in 
1950 for shipment in 1950 and 1951 under a 
long-term licensing plan. For many of these 
items no new licenses will be granted in 
January—June 1951; for others applications 
may be made by “newcomers.” 

Many items not under the long-term li- 
censing plan are licensable only to one of 
the three categories of applicants, namely, 
established importers, actual users, or new- 
comers. 

Copies of the list of items for which li- 
censes will be considered for importation 
from the dollar area may be obtained from 
the Far Eastern Division, Office of Inter- 
national Trade, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C., or from its 
Field Offices in principal cities. 


Israel 


ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN JANUARY 


In a review of Israel’s economy before the 
Knesset (Parliament), the Minister of Fi- 
nance called attention to the dangers faced 
by the nation in a world gearing for war. 
He stressed Israel's dependence on the free 
inflow of capital and goods and declared that 
further financial aid from the United States 
through bond issues, intensified drives for 
contributions, and private investments was 
indispensable. 

The Knesset passed a law empowering the 
Government to accept the $35,000,000 loan 
recently granted Israel by the United States 
Export-Import Bank and to negotiate for 
further foreign loans to a total amount of 
$65,000,000. The Minister of Agriculture left 
for the United States during the second week 
of January, reportedly to make arrangements 
for large-scale financing and purchase of food 
and raw materials. 

With the expiration of labor agreements in 
many branches of industry and the opening 
of negotiations which were expected to form 
the wage pattern for 1951, the problem of 
relationship between the wage level and the 
general price level became acute. The Min- 
ister of Trade and Industry announced in an 
address to the Knesset that he was opposed 
to general wage increases and would recom- 
mend appropriate legislation if organized 
labor would not agree to freeze wages volun- 
tarily. The Prime Minister immediately de- 
nied, however, that this position was the 
policy of the Government, and a spokesman 
for Mapai, the dominant party in the coali- 
tion, declared that his party would oppose 
any such legislation. 


AGRICULTURE 


An unusually protracted dry spell which 
had endangered field crops, particularly the 
vetch and wheat sown in October and early 
November, was broken on January 6 when 
heavy rains fell for almost 24 hours. Al- 
though the rains brought relief, it was ex- 
pected that about 100,000 dunams (22,000 
acres) in the southeastern part of the Valley 
of Jezreel and in southern Galilee would 
have to be resown. The value of the seeds 
and fertilizers lost was estimated at I£125,000, 
and the problem of putting in new crops in 
January was intensified by a shortage of 
seeds. 

To meet the criticism resulting from the 
differential in prices paid for Arab as against 
Jewish agricultural produce, the Minister of 
Agriculture announced plans for the estab- 
lishment of a special marketing board for the 
sale of Arab farm products. The board is to 
be composed of Government officials and rep- 
resentatives of both Arab and Jewish mar- 
keting interests. According to the Minister 
of Agriculture, the basic objective of the 
board is to prevent large sums from going to 
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middlemen and to ensure reasonable profits 
to the Arab farmer. 

The strike of the citrus growers, which 
had stopped citrus picking for a month ex- 
cept in a relatively few cooperative groves 
affiliated with the Histadrut, was finally 
brought to an end on January 11. The work 
stoppage had resulted from the growers’ in- 
sistence on additional aid from the Govern- 
ment because low selling prices and higher 
costs of labor and packing materiais had 
made continued picking highly unprofitable. 
Work was resumed following a guaranty of 
the Minister of Finance that, in addition to 
granting an export premium of 15 percent, 
the Government would undertake to cover 
a substantial part of the difference in the 
average return per box this season as com- 
pared with that of last year. The Govern- 
ment is understood to have offered either to 
make up the differences in the average sale 
price to a maximum of 8 shillings ($1.12) 
a box of oranges and 6 shillings ($0.84) a 
box of grapefruit or at its option to pay two- 
thirds of the difference in the spread be- 
tween actual receipts and expenditures in 
the 1950-51 season, as opposed to 1949-50. 


FINANCE 


Currency in circulation increased again 
by more than I£1,000,000, rising from a total 
of I£73,339,000 on December 13, 1950, to 
I£74,477,000 on January 10, 1951. The price 
of gold sovereigns soared and on January 9, 
reached the high level of last August, when 
quotations on the unofficial gold exchange 
at Tel Aviv reached I£15. There was also a 
steady rise in the quotations for dollars. 
Importers offered as much as I£1.200 per 
United States dollar during the second week 
of January, as compared with I£0.900 the 
preceding month. Quotations for the Israel 
pound on the Zurich exchange dropped to 
4.90 Swiss francs after having maintained a 
price of 5.50 for some weeks. The soaring 
quotations for free dollars and gold sov- 
ereigns were nearly matched by rising prices 
for land, especially in urban areas, and for 
apartments in newly constructed buildings. 

The Minister of Finance introduced a pay- 
as-you-go income tax for persons other than 
wage earners, to whom the system had al- 
ready been applied. The order prescribes 
that an amount equal to the tax assessed 
for the year 1950-51 be paid by assessees 
against their 1951-52 tax in four equal in- 
stallments: On January 15, March 1, June 
15, and August 15. 


CiviL. AVIATION 


El Al (Israel National Airlines) received 
on December 23 the first of three Constella- 
tions, with which it expects to conduct 
scheduled service to New York. Until arrival 
of the second Constellation, however, the 
newly delivered aircraft will be used on 
El Al’s European routes. According to tenta- 
tive plans, the new scheduled service to the 
United States will be inaugurated in April. 

Following negotiations with a two-man 
delegation from Manila, the temporary air 
agreement between Israel and the Philip- 
pines was renewed. The agreement grants 
reciprocal landing rights to the aircraft of 
the two countries and provides for substitu- 
tion of the temporary agreement by a 
formal air transport agreement within 2 
months. 

On invitation of the Israel Government, 
three Swiss experts have prepared a study 
of the installations at Lydda Airport and 
have examined the feasibility of opening 
additional airports in other parts of the 
country. It has been reported that as an 
early result of their survey modern fire-fight- 
ing equipment is to be purchased in the 
near future for use at Lydda Airport. 


CONSTRUCTION 
In an attempt to ensure a continuous sup- 
ply of essential building materials, the eco- 
nomic committee of the Knesset has pro- 
posed a system of priorities to govern the dis- 
tribution of supplies. Security needs (mili- 
tary and police) ranked first, followed by 
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Translations of Panama’s 
Consular Tariff and In- 
come-Tax Law 


English translations of the Pan- 
amanian income-tax law and ex- 
cerpts from the consular tariff have 
been published, states a dispatch 
from the U.S. Embassy in Panama, 
dated December 29, 1950. Both 
pamphlets are printed in the origi- 
nal Spanish, as well as in the 
English translations, and are pub- 
lished by the Panamanian firm of 
Tapia and Ricord, Avenida Cen- 
tral 98, Apartado 610, Panama 


City. 











construction designed to increase productiv- 
ity in agriculture and industry. Housing 
for immigrants, vital public works, and in- 
expensive buildings of standard pattern for 
veterans and others came next. Some prior- 
ity was also suggested for hotels and for com- 
pletion of buildings already under construc- 
tion. Private housing construction, except 
that included within the categories already 
mentioned ranked at the bottom of the 
scale. 

As of January 22 no legislative steps had 
been takén to carry out the priorities scheme. 
Compulsory registration of stocks of building 
materials by holders had, however, been or- 
dered by the Government as a preliminary 
measure toward further control of all distri- 
bution.—U. S. Empassy, Tet Aviv, JAN. 22, 
1951. 


Italy 


Economic Conditions 


INDUSTRIAL AND FARM OUTPUT RISING; 
Tax COLLECTIONS IMPROVING 


The general production index (1938-— 100) 
reached a high of 130 in October 1950, and 
during the first 10 months of 1950 averaged 
117, a 12.5 percent increase over the cor- 
responding period of 1949; agricultural pro- 
duction was generally very good, with a 
bumper wheat crop; and steady progress in 
increasing Government revenues was made. 

The Government published a measure pro- 
viding for a stock inventory in industry of 
some 25 basic products and requested from 
Parliament broad emergency powers to ac- 
quire commodities, to control prices, wages, 
and income from capital, and to regulate con- 
sumption and production. 

The income-tax reform measure was 
finally approved, with its declaration of in- 
come by the taxpayer instead of the tradi- 
tional ex officio assessment of presumptive 
income by the collector, and is generally re- 
garded as a significant step toward more 
efficient and equitable tax collection. It is 
the first step in a series of planned tax- 
reform measures. 

Stock quotations during the last 6 months 
of 1950 showed a trend upward, although 
the general level is still only about 16 times 
prewar, compared with 53 for wholesale 
prices. Textile stocks registered the largest 
increase during the year (from 31 to 46 times 
1938), with shares of the mineral, mechan- 
ical, and chemical industries and of the hold- 
ing and insurance companies the most de- 
pressed. The average yield of Italian stocks 
in December 1950 was 5.5 percent. 

The black-market dollar has remained at 
or below the mid-December peak of 742 lire. 
Gold quotations increased sharply in early 
January, reaching a high of 1,080 lire per 





fine gram on the black market, against a 
980-lire high in 1950. 

Abundant rainfall has made it unneces- 
sary, for the first time since the war, to im- 
pose electric-power restrictions at this sea- 
son, the water stored in reservoirs being 
about 17 percent more than at the end of 
1949. Consequently industry has been oper- 
ating at high levels. 

On December 28, automobile manufac. 
turers announced a 10 percent increase in 
passenger-car list prices and a 7 percent in- 
crease for trucks and other industrial vehi- 
cles, stating that only increased production 
(125,000 units over-all or about 60 percent 
above the prewar record) had made it pos- 
sible to contain the price increase within 
these limits. 

Cement production in October amounted 
to 505,000 metric tons, the highest level since 
World War II. 

After exceeding imports in September- 
October, exports during November were be- 
low imports, $118,500,000 as compared with 
$122,200,000. Imports from the United States 
in November for the second successive month 
amounted to only $15,000,000, with exports 
to the United States at $9,100,000. 

Export controls over critical raw materials 
were further tightened in December with the 
placing under export license of sulfur ore; 
mercury; zinc ore, and zinc metal, and al- 
loys; cadmium; and other semifinished prod- 
ucts. 

Winter wheat has been developing favor- 
ably, owing to abundant moisture and com- 
paratively low temperatures. The citrus har- 
vest seems abundant, with the orange pick 
headed for what appears will be an all-time 
record. Sicilian exporters, however, are ex- 
periencing greater difficulties in foreign mar- 
kets as a result of other Mediterranean com- 
petition and import restrictions or payment 
difficulties of the principal importing coun- 
tries. The total farm output volume of 1950 
probably exceeded the prewar level, and the 
chief foodstuffs were about as available as 
prewar, with per capita sugar consumption 
up 30 percent over 1938. Farm price increases 
have been contained within reasonable lim- 
its to date because of the relative protection 
enjoyed by most Italian farm products 
against short-time price fluctuations. Ade- 
quate supplies of all essential foods seem 
assured for the current consumption year, 
and it is not expected that price controls 
or rationing of foods will be applied in the 
near future. 


Madagasear 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


DISINFECTANTS, INSECTICIDES, AND SIMILAR 
PREPARATIONS EXEMPTED FROM IMPORT 
Tax 


Effective on January 1, 1951, disinfectants, 
insecticides, and similar preparations are ex- 
empt from the import tax applicable to goods 
of any origin in Madagascar, by deliberation 
No. 50-336, published in the Journal Officiel 
of Madagascar of December 23, 1950. 

The specific items exempted are as fol- 
lows: Disinfectants with a phenol base (cre- 
sol, “carbonileum”’), which formerly paid an 
import tax of 8 percent ad valorem; DDT, 
formerly taxable at the rate of 15 percent; 
and disinfectants, insecticides, anticrypto- 
grams, fungicides, herbicides, parasiticides, 
and certain others, formerly taxable at the 
rate of 8 percent if not destined for agricul- 
tural use. 

(Import duties, leviable only on goods 
from non-French areas, have been suspended 
in Madagascar since March 12, 1943. Im- 
port taxes, however, continue to be collected. 
See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of June 26, 
1983.) 

EXPORT TAXES REDUCED 


The entire schedule of export taxes in 
Madagascar has been revised downward, by 
Deliberation No. 48-223, published in the 
Journal Officiel of Madagascar of January 17, 
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1951. It is understood that this action was 
motivated by the Government’s desire to 
stimulate exports. 

Under the above deliberation, the ad va- 
lorem export tax rates are reduced 2 percent 
on most items, but more substantial reduc- 
tions are made on several items. Listed 
below are the old and new export taxes on 
products of interest to United States im- 
porters: 


Old export New export 
tar, tax, 

ad valorem ad valorem 
Commodity (percent) (percent) 
Graphite - - 
Mica 
Vanilla beans 
Cloves 
Essential oils 
Raffia fiber 
Raffia mats (rabannas) 
Tapioca 
Beeswax 
Castor-beans 
Crocodile and cattle hides 
Shells 
Bones 
Coffee 
Cacao beans 
Animal glands and organs, fresh, 

frozen, or canned 

Manioc roots 
Paka cloth and bags 


t 
saSas 

» 

S) 

4 


—e - = 
cCwranorf-cs 
non or noon ou 


~a-s 


On a few items, no change was made in 
the rate of tax. These items and their pres- 
ent rates are as follows: Gold and alloys, 
1.50 CFA francs a gram (1 CFA franc equals 
about $0.0057 in U.S. currency); whale horny 
strips and whale fat, oil, and wax, 2 percent 
ad valorem; and tobacco products, 11 percent 
ad valorem. 


Malaya 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


INCREASED RUBBER EXPORT Duty UNDER 
NEW FORMULA 


A new formula for assessing the duty on 
rubber exported from Malaya became effec- 
tive on January 1, 1951. The duty is calcu- 
lated on a sliding scale according to the price 
of rubber. When the price exceeds 60 Ma- 
layan cents a pound, the duty will be col- 
lected according to the following formula 
1.55 P—63 

10 
pound does not exceed 60 Malayan cents, a 
duty of 5 percent ad valorem will be levied. 

In addition to the duty, there will be a 
cess, calculated according to the formula 
0.45 P—27 

10 
Malayan cents a pound. By both formulas 
calculations will be adjusted to the nearest 
one-eighth of a cent. The proceeds from 
this cess are to be allocated for replanting 
and new planting. 

The cess of one-half cent a pound previ- 
ously in effect will still be collected, and the 
proceeds will go to the Malaya Rubber Fund 
for research and propaganda. 

The basic price for determining the duty 
will be announced each Thursday in the Gov- 
ernment Gazette and will pertain to that day 
and the following 6 days. The first an- 
nouncement was to be made on January 1, 
1951, for that day and the following 9 days. 
The price will be the average of noon prices 
for No. 1 ribbed smoked sheet f. o. b. Singa- 
pore on each working day of the preceding 
fortnight. 

Until April 4, 1951, the total duty plus the 
replanting cess will be 2044 cents a pound. 
If in any week of this period the average 
price of that week and the preceding weeks 
should be less than 20%, cents a pound, the 
lower figure will be used for that week. For 
these purposes the period January 1—January 
10 inclusive, will be counted as 1 week. 

Forward contracts for 1951 made before 
September 24, 1950, will be examined by a 
Special committee. When a claim is accepted 
as bona fide, the rubber exported under the 
contract will be dutiable under the new for- 
mula, calculated at the price current when 


(P=price) : When the price per 


, when the price (P) exceeds 60 


February 19, 1951 


the contract was made. If the gazetted price 
for the week during which the contract was 
made was 60 Malayan cents or less, the 
gazetted price will be the current price; 
when it was more than 60 Malayan cents, 
10 percent will be deducted provided the 
deduction does not reduce the price below 
60 Malayan cents. 

These new imposts are collected only on 
shipments from the Federation of Malaya. 
Exports from Sarawak, Brunei, and North 
Borneo are not affected, as these colonies 
have separate export rubber duties. 

The new duty and cess will produce less 
revenue than the duties originally proposed, 
as announced on November 4, 1950, but a 
substantial increase over the former rates. 

The accompanying table shows the duty, 
replanting and new planting cess, and total 
of these two taxes at specified price levels: 


{In Malayan cents per pound] 


(ii) 


Replanting Total of (i) (ii) 


eee , (i) ; ww | (excluding the 
Price of rubber Duty = _ w Malayan Rub- 
planting’ | ber Fund cess) 
cess 
50 216 24 
60 3 3 
70 46 1g 5 
80 614 74% 7 
90_ 7% 134 9 
100. - 9% 134 i 
110_- 10%4 2% 13 
120 12% 234 15 
130 137% 3% 17 
140 1554 3°R 19 
150 17 4 21 
160 1814 4% 23 
170 20 5 25 
180__ 2154 536 27 
190 231% 576 29 
200 2434 64% 31 
1 Malayan dollar=approximately 32 U. 8. cents. 
= o 
Mauritius 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


SPIRITS AND WINES IMPORT DUTIES 
INCREASED 


Import duties on spirits and wines in 
Mauritius have been increased, by an official 
notice published in the Government Gazette 
of Mauritius of November 18, 1950. The 
action was made retroactive to July 28, 1950. 

The increase ranges from 2 rupees per liter 
on plain or compounded spirits to as high 
as 20 rupees on certain types of wine. The 
increase in duties affects both preferential 
and general rates uniformly. 

(The revised rates of duty applying on spe- 
cific types of wines and spirits are available 
from the Near Eastern and African Division, 
Office of International Trade, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C.) 

(The rupee = approximately $0.21 in U.S. 
currency.) 


Mexico 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


NATIONAL PRICE COMMISSION ESTABLISHED 


A National Price Commission was estab- 
lished by the Mexican Ministry of Economy 
on January 17, 1951, pursuant to the provi- 
sions of article 18 of the Regulatory Law 
of Economic Control, published and effective 
on January 10, according to a dispatch of 
January 22, 1951, from the U. S. Embassy in 
Mexico City. 

Article 18 provides that the Commission, 
headed by the Minister of Economy, shall 
be composed of representatives of the Gov- 
ernment and of industrial, agricultural, and 
commercial organizations, as follows: Min- 
istry of Agriculture, Ministry of Communica- 
tions, Department of the Federal District, 
Bank of Mexico, Nacional Financiera, Na- 
tional Bank of Foreign Trade, Mexican Ex- 
porting and Importing Company (CEIMSA), 


Mexican National Railways, National Federa- 
tion of Chambers of Commerce, National 
Federation of Industrial Chambers of Com- 
merce, National Chamber of Manufacturing 
Industries, National Chamber of Commerce 
of Mexico City, Federation of Mexican Labor- 
ers, and National Rural Federation. 

The Commission will function plenarily, 
meeting at least once a month, or through 
a Directive Committee (composed of the 
Minister of Economy or his representative 
and the representatives of the first seven 
organizations mentioned) meeting at least 
once a week. 

The National Price Commissiog is an ad- 
visory organization empowered by the 
Regulatory Law, among other things, to: 
(1) Suggest measures to complement pro- 
visions of the Economic Control Law (see 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of February 5, 
1951; (2) analyze results of such measures 
and whenever necessary propose modifica- 
tions; (3) study the national supply and 
distribution of commodities covered by the 
Economic Control Law for the purpose of 
suggesting measures that will best satisfy 
the collective needs of the Nation; and (4) 
make suggestions concerning the establish- 
ment of special committees to study pro- 
duction, distribution, prices, and rationing, 
within certain branches of national produc- 
tion, and trade. 


NEW IMMIGRATION Tax Law 


The Mexican Congress, by a decree pub- 
lished in the Diario Oficial of December 30, 
1950, effective January 1, 1951, enacted an 
Immigration Tax Law, which establishes 
taxes applicable to aliens who immigrate to 
Mexico for temporary periods, for extended 
stays, or for permanent residence. 

All aliens are documented to enter Mexico 
under the immigration classifications of (1) 
nonimmigrants (no inmigrantes) contained 
in paragraphs I-IV of article 50 of the 
General Law of Population, or of (2) pro- 
visional immigrants (inmigrantes) con- 
tained in paragraphs I-VI and paragraph 
VIII of article 48 of the General Law of 
Population. 


TAXES ON IMMIGRATION 


Article I of the new Immigration Tax Law 
of January 1, 1951, provides that aliens, 
upon entry into Mexico, shall pay immi- 
gration taxes according to the above-men- 
tioned classifications, as follows: 

1. Nonimmigrant aliens included in para- 
graph I of article 50 (i. e., aliens who enter 
Mexico for pleasure purposes) pay 26 pesos 
($3.00) .1 

2. Nonimmigrant aliens included in para- 
graph II of article 50 (i. e., aliens who enter 
Mexico in transit to another country) pay 
26 pesos ($3.00) .* 

3. Nonimmigrant aliens included in para- 
graph III of article 50 (i. e., aliens who enter 
Mexico to engage in any artistic, sport, or 
other temporary activity which is legitimate 
and honest) who are authorized to engage 
in any occupation or business which is remu- 
nerative pay 360 pesos ($41.62) 

The law provides that nonimmigrant 
aliens included in paragraph III who enter 
Mexico on business trips but who do not 
engage in any occupation or business which 
is remunerative, those who enter Mexico on 
behalf of foreign buyers to inspect and 
ship fruits, vegetables and meats, and those 
who enter as crews of airplanes, railroads, 
and busses of commercial transport com- 
panies authorized to operate in Mexico pay 
26 pesos ($3.00) .1 

4. Nonimmigrant aliens included in para- 
graph IV of article 50 (i. e., aliens who enter 
Mexico to protect themselves from political 
persecution) who are authorized to work pay 
360 pesos ($41.62) .* 

5. Provisional immigrant aliens included 
in paracraphs I-VI of article 48 pay 890 pesos 





1All taxes are converted at the present 
exchange rate of 8.65 pesos to the United 
States dollar. 
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($102.89).' Immigrant aliens are defined in 
article 48 as those who enter Mexico, with the 
permission of the Ministry of Interior, for 
the following purposes: (a) To live on income 
from their investments, pensions, bank ac- 
counts, or any other form of permanent and 
legal income; (b) to invest their capital in 
any branch of industry, agriculture, or export 
trade in a stable manner, and exclusive of 
merely purchasing shares in already existing 
companies; (c) to invest capital in certifi- 
cates, shares, or bonds of the Mexican Gov- 
ernment, or of national credit institutions, 
in a manner to be determined by the Minister 
of Interior; (d) to practice a profession, in 
exceptional cases and in accordance with 
existing laws governing activity by foreign 
professionals; (e) to assume positions of re- 
sponsibility and absolute confidence in the 
employ of existing companies and institu- 
tions, provided that the Ministry of Interior 
deems tha: there is no duplication of func- 
tions and that the positions merit the 
services of said immigrants; and (/f) to en- 
gage in technical or specialized work for 
which the Ministry may deem that there are 
no qualified persons in Mexico. 

Provisional immigrant aliens referred to 
in paragraph VII of article 48 (i. e., those who 
enter Mexico to commence, complete, or per- 
fect their studies in Government or privately 
incorporated educational institutions) are 
exempt from payment of the tax. 

6. Provisional immigrant aliens included 
in paragraph VIII of article 48, when they 
are over 15 years of age, pay 890 pesos 
($102.89).' Immigrant aliens classified in 
paragraph VIII are those who enter Mexico, 
with the permission of the Ministry of In- 
terior, to live as financial dependents of a 
spouse or blood relative (not more than third 
removed) who is a provisional immigrant, a 
permanent immigrant (inmigrado), or a Mex- 
ican. Sons, brothers, and nephews within 
these categories of relationships may be ad- 
mitted as dependents only when they are 
minors unless they have some proven handi- 
cap which prevents them from working. 


TAXES ON EXTENDED STAY 


Article II of the new law provides that 
nonimmigrant aliens in the country who 
qualify under paragraph III of article 50, 
when obtaining an extension of their stay, 
shall pay the same amount that they paid 
upon first entry. (See 3 under article I.) 

Alien nonimmigrants qualifying under 
paragraph IV of article 50, when obtaining 
an extension of their stay, shall pay 50 pesos 
($5.78).' (See 4 under article I.) 


TAXES ON CHANGES IN MIGRATORY STATUS 


Article III of the new law provides that 
aliens who obtain a change in their immigra- 
tion status shall pay, in addition to the im- 
migration tax which applies to the new 
status, the following: 

1. For a change from the immigration 
status established in paragraph I of article 
50 to that established in paragraph III of 
article 50, 1,000 pesos ($115.60).' (See 1 and 
3 under article I.) 

2. For a change from the immigration 
status established in paragraph I of article 
50 to any status established in article 48, 
2,000 pesos ($231.20). (See 1, 5, and 6 under 
article I.) 

3. For a change from the immigration 
status established in paragraph III of article 
50 to any status established in article 48, 
1,000 pesos ($115.60).' (See 3, 5, and 6 under 
article I.) 

In any other change of immigration status 
not included in the preceding clauses, aliens 
shall pay, in addition to the immigration tax, 
2,000 pesos ($231.20) .' 


TAX ON LEGALIZATION OF MIGRATORY STATUS 


Article IV of the new law provides that 
aliens who are provisional immigrants shall 


+All taxes are converted at the present 


exchange rate of 8.65 pesos to the United 
States dollar. 
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pay annually 50 pesos ($5.78)' for obtaining 
the legalization of their provisional-immi- 
gration status. 


TaxX ON DECLARATION OF PERMANENT 
IMMIGRATION STATUS 


Article V of the new law provides that 
aliens, upon obtaining their declaration of 
permanent immigration status, shall pay a 
tax of 200 pesos ($23.12)... Aliens who have 
resided in the country for 20 years or more 
are exempt from the payment of this tax. 

Article VI of the new law provides that 
aliens married to persons who are Mexican 
citizens by birth shall not be required to pay 
either the immigration taxes or those which 
are required for changes in immigration 
status. 

Article VII provides that the payment of 
the immigration tax shall be made in the 
office which documents the alien, when the 
latter is outside the country, or in any of 
the tax-collection offices of the Ministry of 
the Treasury, when he is in the country. 

Article VIII provides that when the pay- 
ments of the taxes are made abroad, the 
charge shall be made in dollars at the ex- 
change rate of 8.65 pesos to the dollar. 

Article IX provides that income derived 
from immigration taxes collected under 
paragraph 1 of article I (i. e., from nonimmi- 
grant aliens who enter Mexico for pleasure 
purposes) shall constitute a fund for the 
improvement of immigration and tourist 
services, which shall be utilized by the Min- 
istry of Interior and under fiscal supervision 
of the Ministry of the Treasury to increase 
tourist trade in the Republic. 

Article X provides that the Executive 
Branch shall be empowered to reduce or 
cancel the immigration tax referred to in 
Article IX. 


Netherlands 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORT-TAX RATES INCREASED 


The rates of the Netherlands import tax 
(which tax is the equivalent of the domestic 
sales tax) were generally increased from 3 
percent to 4 percent by a law of December 21, 
1950, published as Staatsblad K 592, and 
were made effective as of January 1, 1951, 
by a decree of December 27, 1950, published 
as Staatsblad K 649. 

An identical increase took place in the 
rate of the domestic sales tax collected from 
manufacturers. However, the sales tax for 
wholesale transactions remains at 0.5 per- 
cent, and the retail sales tax continues at 
the previous rate of 3 percent. 

A new rate of 6 percent is applicable for 
a number of commodities upon importation 
and sales by domestic manufacturers or 
producers. This group includes: Wallpaper; 
linoleum and similar floor coverings; ice 
cream; chocolate and confectionery thereof; 
beverages, whether or not alcoholic (includ- 
ing sirup for soft drinks); tropical fruit ex- 
cept bananas; dried figs, raisins, currants, 
prunes, and apricots; household articles of 
China; preserved mushrooms; and preserved 
fruit, plants, or parts of plants. On the 
other hand, the domestic sales tax of 3 per- 
cent is suppressed on retail sales of bananas, 
oranges, lemons, and similar fruits. 

Another large group of items is made sub- 
ject to the luxury tax at the rate of 15 per- 
cent. Included are: Tables and small furni- 
ture of certain types; tea kettles; heating 
pads; portable safes; gas and electric fur- 
naces; illustrated periodicals; water heaters 
for bathrooms and domestic use; glassware 
and crystal of certain types; refrigerators 
with a content of 2 cubic meters or less; 
pianos; and lamps and mirrors of certain 


types. 


SUBMISSION OF INVESTMENT PLANS 


Firms wishing to expand their enterprises 
in the Netherlands during 1951 have been 





requested to submit their plans to the Cen- 
traal Rijksbureau, Sector Investeringen, 
Huygenspark 38-39, The Hague, Netherlands, 
if such plans include the purchase of ma- 
chinery and apparatus abroad in excess of 
50,000 guilders in foreign currency. Detailed 
specifications are required for purchases from 
the United States and Canada. Forms may 
be obtained from the Rijksbureau (Control 
Board), and should be filled out and returned 
as soon as possible. (1 guilder=US#0.26.) 


New Zealand 


ANTI-INFLATION MEASURES FEATURE RE- 
CENT DEVELOPMENTS 


Legislation deemed necessary to check the 
inflationary trends developing out of contin- 
uing record prices at wool sales was passed 
during the final sessions of the 1950 Parlia- 
ment in New Zealand. A bill implementing 
the Government’s proposal to withhold a 
third of producers’ current wool income in 
frozen individual bank accounts was enacted. 
A producer may make an additional contri- 
bution to his retention account up to 50 per- 
cent of his gross proceeds. No interest will 
be paid on the impounded funds and they 
will not be taxable until released. Receipts 
from this year’s wool clip are estimated at 
£150,000,000 ($420,000,000) . 

In order to protect consumers from a great 
increase in the price of woolen clothing, the 
Government reintroduced the subsidy on 
greasy wool used by local mills. The rate is 
50 percent of the auction price, excluding 
brokerage and other charges, and the esti- 
mated annual cost of this subsidy is more 
than £3,000,000. Rising prices and costs have 
partially nullified the Government's efforts 
toward removal of subsidies. It reduced sub- 
sidy costs from £17,000,000 to £5,000,000 an- 
nually in May but has found it necessary 
gradually to increase them again. The total 
cost of all subsidies is now at an annual rate 
of well over £10,000,000 ($28,000,000) . 

Another important step toward checking 
inflation was the Government’s action of 
mid-December freeing about 90 items from 
import-licensing control when imported 
from nonscheduled soft-currency countries, 
The list includes tractors, trucks, carpets, 
pianos, watches, textile piece goods (not 
woolens), and many hardware and glassware 
items. Basic allocations for 37 other items 
on the 1951 schedule were substantially in- 
creased to cover price rises and, in some 
cases, a greater volulme of goods. The Board 
of Trade, which replaced the former Import 
Advisory Committee, is currently reviewing 
the position regarding hard-currency im- 
ports. 

The Minister of Customs announced in 
early December that £165,000,000 of import 
licenses for 1950, available to February 28, 
1951, had already been issued and more 
would be forthcoming. Licenses valued at 
£140,000,000 were granted in 1949. A favor- 
able over-all trade balance of £15,000,000- 
£20,000,000 ($42,000,000—$56,000,000) was an- 
ticipated, with an excess of exports in trade 
with dollar sources exceeding £7,000,000 
($19,600,000) , compared with a deficit of ap- 
proximately £18,600,000 ($52,000,000) in 1949. 
High wool prices mainly account for the 
changed position. 


MEAT SHIPMENTS TO NORTH AMERICA 


New Zealand will ship 5,000 tons of all 
types of meat to the United States and 
Canada on a consignment basis toward the 
end of January and early in February. Mr. 
J. J. Evans, general manager of the New 
Zealand Meat Producers’ Board, stated, “This 
is not a hunt for dollars but a serious at- 
tempt to lay foundations for a permanent 
trade with North America for our meat.” 
Arrangements for the first distribution of 
3,600 tons in tne United States and 1,400 tons 
in Canada were reported almost complete. 
These shipments represent the quantity 
which is available over and above the con- 
tract with the United Kingdom. 


Foreign Commerce Weekly 
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Mr. Evans stated that the board is taking 
care that the period of entry of the meat 
does not in any way act to the detriment of 
the North American producer. At present 
shipments will be made only to the eastern 
seaboard of North America. There will prob- 
ably be two loadings each of 700 tons for 
Canada and four of 900 tons to the United 
States. 


LABOR AND WAGES 


Labor is asking for wage increases to cover 
the increase in the cost of living. Hearings 
before the Court of Arbitration began De- 
cember 12 on claims of the Federation of 
Labor for an increase of £2.18.6 ($8.19) per 
week for all adult male workers in addition 
to the interim adjustment made by the 
Court last June. Female rates would be 
established at 75 percent of the rates for 
males. The Trade Union Congress asked for 
an increase of £3.10.0 ($9.80) a week. Both 
groups stressed the need for adequate com- 
pensation to cope with rising living costs 
and to maintain a fair share of the national 
income to workers. 

The unions presented evidence that weekly 
food costs for a family of five have risen 
from £4.13.10 ($13.14) to £5.5.6 ($14.77), or 
by 12.4 percent between April and November 
1950. In testimony before the Arbitration 
Court, the Government Statistician stated 
that owing to the entry of fresh fruits and 
vegetables on the market at lower prices, the 
all-group figure of the consumers price index 
dropped slightly in November. He indicated, 
however, that the fourth-quarter index will 
show an increase over that of the third 
quarter, which was 8.7 percent higher than 
in the first quarter of 1949. 


TRANSPORTATION 


According to the Minister in charge of Civil 
Aviation, the Government is prepared to ac- 
cept alternative proposals for the sale of 
National Airways Corporation, including joint 
ownership or sale of certain feeder services. 
Proposals are being invited from companies 
in New Zealand, Australia, and the United 
Kingdom. The Government has given its 
approval to the Rongotai Terrace airfield 
development scheme, which may eventually 
provide Wellington with a conveniently lo- 
cated field capable of handling international 
traffic. Harewood Airfield at Christchurch 
was recently dedicated, and it seems likely 
that the Christchurch-Melbourne service will 
be started next June with one round trip 
weekly. 

A special committee of inquiry has rec- 
ommended to the Government that a deep- 
water port be developed at Mount Maunganui 
in the Tauranga Harbor. 

The Government Railways reported a net 
loss of £9,382 for the period April 1-November 
1, compared with a deficit of £1,188,840 in 
the corresponding period of 1949. 


OTHER DEVELOPMENTS 


The Reserve Bank's note issue, £61,200,000 
as of December 13, was more than £2,700,000 
higher than at the corresponding time in 
1949. Christmas shopping at high prices ac- 
counted in part for the record level. 

The Government has announced plans to 
accept additional displaced persons from 
Europe. It hopes to alleviate the housing 
shortage by calling for oversea tenders for 
the export to New Zealand of 1,000 prefabri- 
cated houses.—U. S. EMBASSY, WELLINGTON, 
Dec. 28, 1950. 


Nicaragua 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


NEw TAXES LEVIED ON TOBACCO AND 
PRODUCTS 


Additional taxes have been levied on 
tobacco and tobacco products in Nicaragua, 
according to a decree published in La Gaceta 
of December 22, 1950. The following are 
the rates of the new taxes: 5 centavos per 
pack of 20 cigarettes produced in the coun- 
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try, if such pack is sold wholesale for more 
than 45 centavos; 10 centavos per pack of 
imported cigarettes, regardless of brand or 
type; 1 centavo per gram on all cigars manu- 
factured in the country with the exception 
of those known as “Chileabre” or ‘“Japala,” 
2 centavos per gram on all cigars imported 
from other countries regardless of brand or 
type; 1 centavo per gram on pipe tobacco, 
leaf tobacco, snuff, etc., if of local origin or 
2 centavos per gram if imported. 

According to the decree, 25 percent of the 
proceeds of these taxes will be destined for 
construction of the new building of the Gen- 
eral Hospital of Managua. The other 75 
percent will be used to help cover the antici- 


pated deficit in the general budget of the 
nation. 


Pakistan 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


OPEN GENERAL LICENSE No. XI EFFECTIVE 


Open General License No. XI became effec- 
tive on January 4, 1951, according to an 
announcement of the same date by the Gov- 
ernment of Pakistan. Like Open General Li- 
cense No. X, which it supersedes, the new 
license contains three schedules of items, 
each of which is applicable to imports from 
a specified area. The new license grants 
general permission to any person or firm in 
Pakistan to import the designated commodi- 
ties without an individual import license. 

The list of articles importable from the 
United States, Canada, and the other coun- 
tries in the American account area are shown 
in the following list: 


Tools and workshop equipment: 

Capstan and turret lathes, automatic, all 
types. 

Machines: Shaping, planing, slotting, 
milling, grinding-honing, polishing, 
lapping, boring, broaching, vertical 
boring, filing, sawing, abrasive, cut- 
ting-off, gear cutting and grinding, 
gear-testing, sheet metal-working, 
metal-forming, die-casting, foundry, 
forging, heading, bar-turning, bar- 
reeling, wire-drawing, thread-forming, 
cutting, rolling and milling, electric 
welding, gas welding, furnaces and ac- 
cessories, railway workshop, automo- 
bile repair, testing (for workshops and 
engineering laboratories), engraving, 
and drilling. 

Turning mills, rolling mills. 

Metal-cutting power saws. 

Power presses. 

Shears, guillotines, punches, benders, 
straighteners, rollers. 

Machinery: Container-making, plastic- 
molding, paint-making, rubber-proc- 
essing, nail-making, screwhead-mak- 
ing. 

Spray equipment. 

Extrusion presses. 

Draw benches. 

Power hammers. 

Drop stamps. 

Hoists and cranes for workshop use. 

Magnetic chucks. 

Machine vises and job-holding fixtures. 

Machine tool accessories: Dividing heads, 
rotary table, slotting and indexing at- 
tachments, sad pumps, and other ac- 
cessories. 

Portable pneumatic and portable elec- 
tric tools. 

Small tools used on machine tools: 
Twist drills and sleeves, thread-cutting 
equipment, milling cutters, machine 
reamers and taps, tip tools and tool 
bits, machine hack-saw blades, ma- 
chine band saw blades, die heads and 
chasers, lathe tool holders, lathe car- 
riers, arbors, colletts, boiler tube tools. 

Machine belting, laces, and fasteners. 

Industrial exhaust fans and blowers. 

Machinery, millwork and parts: 
Engine and boiler packing. 


Tools and workshop equipment—Con. 

Bearings: 

Ball, roller, and taper. 

All other machinery, millwork, and parts 
except oil crushers, sugarcane crushers, 
oil expellers, and oil engines. 

Machinery for domestic and office use: 
Sewing and knitting machines; type- 
writers and parts, including ribbons; 
office machines, including adding, ad- 
dressograph, drafting, duplicating, 
numbering, tabulating, etc. 

Fluorspar, fuller’s bleaching earth, and 
magnesia compositions. 


Chemicals: Camphor; gas in cylinders; chem- 
icals, all sorts except nitrate of potash, 
nitrate of soda, sulfate of ammonia, and 
soda ash. 


Panama 


RECENT ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 


In 1950, Panama experienced a year of 
economic difficulties. Merchandise exports 
declined to an estimated $9,856,790 from the 
$11,050,305 recorded in 1949. Imports in- 
creased to $66,432,477 from $59,246,646. 
However, the Comptroller General of the Re- 
public announced that in 1950 revenue from 
taxes increased by at least $1,324,766 over 
collections in 1949, with total collected 
taxes approximating $18,276,415. Panamani- 
ans looked forward to the coming year with 
mild optimism, as the awarding of almost 
$2,000,000 in contracts by Panama Canal au- 
thorities—for construction and site develop- 
ment in the Canal Zone—presaged an in- 
creased flow of money into the Republic for 
labor and materials. 

The cost of living continued its upward 
trend as the December retail price index 
reached 182.5, the highest registered in 1950 
but only 0.1 higher than that of December 
1949. 

The Panamanian Government, in coopera- 
tion with Canal Zone health authorities, an- 
nounced that the importation of frozen 
meat, butter, and other dairy products from 
countries where hoof-and-mouth disease is 
prevalent would be prohibited. A decree on 
the subject is expected to be released shortly. 
Importers with contracts to meet will be 
given a reasonable time to settle their obli- 
gations with exporters from countries whose 
cattle are affected. 

The Cabinet approved a proposed contract 
between the Urbanization and Rehabilita- 
tion Bank (a semiautonomous Government 
institution) and a United States firm for 
the erection of 8,000 low-cost prefabricated 
housing units. According to the Minister of 
Labor, Public Health, and Social Welfare, 
the total cost of the project will be approxi- 
mately $20,000,000. The contract has not 
been signed, since it has not received the re- 
quired approval of the National Assembly. 

After suspending production during the 
last 2 months of 1950, Panama’s only cement 
plant reopened in January. With the arrival 
of the dry season, construction activity was 
expected to increase and thus reduce the 
large stock of cement on hand. 

A United States firm has initiated a sur- 
vey for a water and sewage-disposal system 
in the outskirts of Panama City, and its re- 
port will contain a plan for financing con- 
struction. The survey is not expected to 
be completed until the last quarter of 1951, 
at which time Panama reportedly will apply 
to the World Bank for a loan to finance the 
multimillion-dollar project. 


TOURISM 


The 300-room luxury hotel El Panama offi- 
cially opened on January 21, after almost 3 
years of construction and the expenditure of 
$5,500,000. The hotel fills a long-felt need 
for additional accommodations for visitors 
to Panama. It is owned by Hoteles Inter- 
americanos, S. A., a private Panamanian cor- 
poration created with Government backing. 

On the same day, the Hotel Tivoli an- 
nounced that registration of commercial 
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guests would be discontinued. Hereafter, 
the Tivoli will continue to operate only as 
a United States Government guest house for 
persons entitled to Canal Zone privileges. 
The beginning of the dry season in Jan- 
uary was concurrent with the opening of the 
tourist season, and an estimated 1,500 or 
more visitors came ashore during the month 
from such cruise ships as the Caronia, Nieuw 
Amsterdam, and the Empress of Scotland. 


PoInT 4 


A Point 4 general agreement for technical 
cooperation between Panama and the United 
States was signed on December 30. Panama 
is among the first of the Central American 
Republics to take advantage of this program. 
Agreements on specific aid projects will be 
fitted into the framework of the general 
agreement later. In January a group of 
agricultural experts from the United States 
arrived for an inspection tour of the Repub- 
lic, looking to implementation of the agree- 
ment.—U. S. EmsAssy, PANAMA ClTY, JAN. 
29, 1951. 


Portugal 


EconoMiIc DEVELOPMENTS IN DECEMBER 
1950 


There was no notable change in business 
conditions in Portugal during December. 
Cotton mills continued to operate 3 to 4 days 
a week, owing to a shortage of raw cotton. 
Woolen mills, on the other hand, suffered 
from a lack of orders because of the reluct- 
ance of consumers to pay the high prices 
demanded. The sardine catch continued 
good in the north, and the canneries there 
were active, but the supply of sardines to the 
central and southern canneries was small. 
Export demand for cork was good, with 
prices firm; exporters still found some diffi- 
culty in obtaining shipping space, but the 
situation was substantially relieved. 

Shortages of basic raw materials continued 
to be a serious problem. The sardine indus- 
try had sufficient tin plate to meet its re- 
quirements for the current season, which 
ended about January 15 but was completely 
bare of stocks for the new season, to start 
about May 1. Unconfirmed reports indi- 
cated that 1,500 tons of raw cotton had been 
allocated by the United States for the first 
quarter of 1951; this would help somewhat 
toward meeting immediate needs, estimated 
at a minimum of 4,000 tons for the year. 
The Portuguese Government estimate of 
coal requirements from the United States 
for the first half of 1951 was increased from 
124,000 tons to 166,000 tons. It appeared 
probable, however, that power production 
from two major hydroelectric projects, with 
an aggregate capacity of 228,000 kilowatts, 
would substantially reduce dependence on 
imported coal in the second half of the year. 

Steady rainfall throughout December and 
the first half of January, together with sea- 
sonal cool weather, greatly improved crop 
prospects. If weather conditions continue 
favorable, it is anticipated that agricultural 
production will be at least equal to that of 
1950, an exceptionally good year. 

It was announced that the hydroelectric- 
power project at Castelo do Bode (Zezere) 
would be officially inaugurated January 21, 
when the first unit of 50,000 kilowatts would 
start functioning. Initial capacity will be 
only about 35,000 kilowatts. No announce- 
ment has yet been made regarding the in- 
auguration of the Cavado project, the first 
unit of which should, however, be nearly 
ready. All three units of both projects, with 
an aggregate capacity at high water of 228,- 
000 kilowatts, should be ready to function 
soon after the middle of the year. 


FINANCE 


Note circulation increased slightly to 
8,296,000,000 escudos on December 6, an ad- 
vance of 86,000,000 for the 4 weeks. Gold 
and foreign-exchange holdings of the Bank 
of Portugal totaled 13,366,000,000 escudos on 
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December 6, an increase of 211,000,000 for 
the 4 weeks. Gold holdings alone came to 
5,068,000,000 escudos, of which 3,318,000,000 
represented the 25 percent reserve required 
against note circulation and sight deposits. 

Loans and discounts of commercial and 
savings banks declined by 64,000,000 escudos 
in October, while demand deposits increased 
by 97,000,000 escudos. This is a normal 
trend following the harvest, when agricul- 
tural loans are paid off and deposits are 
augmented. 

Portugal showed a credit balance equiv- 
alent to $36,720,000 in trade with EPU coun- 
tries in the 6 months ended December 31. 
Of this total, $11,310,000 was received in 
dollars, and the balance remained as a credit 
with the EPU. The size of the credit bal- 
ance far exceeded expectations and was ap- 
parently due to unusually heavy purchases 
of colonial products by EPU members, 
whereas imports of essential raw materials 
were affected by shortages in the supplying 
countries. Portuguese Government officials 
regarded it as unlikely that the credit bal- 
ance would continue at the same rate. 


INDUSTRY REGULATION 


The Minister of Economy presented to the 
Chamber of Corporations on December 28 a 
draft of proposed legislation to replace the 
existing law on the regulation of industry. 
The draft reduces the number of types of 
industry and situations in which prior au- 
thorization would be required under the 
law. The effect would appear to be to fa- 
cilitate somewhat the entrance of new 
enterprises into certain lines of industry, 
notably those substantially dependent on 
importing or exporting. 


TRADE AND PAYMENTS AGREEMENTS 


The monetary agreement with Great 
Britain was modified by an exchange of notes 
December 11, with a view to bringing pay- 
ments arrangements into line with the pro- 
visions of the European Payments Union. 
The exchange of notes provides for deletion 
from the agreement of four paragraphs deal- 
ing with settlement procedures and pro- 
vides that the Bank of England and the 
Bank of Portugal shall make such arrange- 
ments as may be necessary to implement the 
relevant articles of the European payments 
agreement. The trade agreement between 
Great Britain and Portugal expired Decem- 
ber 31, but its provisions will continue in 
effect until a new trade and payments 
agreement is made, following conversations 
to be held in London in February. 

Representatives of the Portuguese and 
Norwegian Governments signed an agree- 
ment on December 22 slightly amending the 
existing trade agreement between the two 
countries by increasing quotas of nonliber- 
alized goods to replace quotas previously 
granted for goods which have been liberal- 
ized. Norway increased quotas for port and 
Madeira wines and put them on a basis of 
value rather than volume, as heretofore. A 
new quota was set up for Norwegian imports 
of Portuguese tomato paste. Portugal in- 
creased its quotas for paper, artificial wool, 
fish hooks, iron and steel products and radio 
apparatus. 

The Economic Coordinating Commission 
of the Portuguese Government indicated 
that negotiations would be started in the 
near future for revision of the trade agree- 
ment with Brazil—U. S. Embassy, Lisbon, 
Jan. 18, 1951. 


Economic Conditions 


FIVE-YEAR PLAN INTRODUCED 


In conformity with the general trend of 
long-term economic planning in Eastern 
Europe, Rumania has recently adopted a 5- 
year plan. The law for the plan was enacted 
by the National Assembly on December 15, 
1950, and an enabling decision of the Council 





of Ministers on the State Plan for 1951 was 
issued later in the month. The plan covers 
the years 1951-55 and envisages a capital 
investment of 1,330,000,000,000 lei ($8,866,- 
666,666 at the official exchange rate), com- 
puted on the basis of 1950 prices. 

The Rumanian 5-year plan follows the 
broad lines of other long-term plans of 
Eastern European countries in its emphasis 
on increased industrialization. One of its 
principal objectives appears to be the con- 
version of this primarily agricultural econ- 
omy into one which will be mainly indus- 
trial. Although purposing to raise agri- 
cultural production to 188 percent of the 
1950 level by 1955, the plan subordinates 
agricultural production to industrial output, 
The required increase in manpower is ex- 
pected to be provided largely by manpower 
released from agricultural districts through 
mechanization of farming methods and by 
young townspeople not yet employed. 

Of the total capital investment more than 
half will go to industry—42.1 percent ($3,- 
732,866,666) for the development of the capi- 
tal-goods industry and 9.3 percent ($824,- 
600,000) for the consumer-goods industry. 
The plan is the increase of the productivity 
of agricultural labor by 105 percent and that 
of industrial labor by 75 percent. The stand- 
ard of living is scheduled to be increased by 
80 percent and illiteracy is to be wiped out. 
In the early years of the plan, rationing is to 
be abolished gradually. 

New, or relatively new, lines of manufac- 
ture will receive emphasis and will include: 
Machine building, with particular emphasis 
placed on meeting locally all tool and ma- 
chinery requirements of the oil industry; va- 
rious types of electrical machinery not 
formerly produced in Rumania; aluminum; 
certain chemicals, including DDT; and a 
number of new medicines, such as, antibi- 
otics, vitamins, and antisyphilitic arsenics. 

The plan's goals represent substantial in- 
creases over present or past performances of 
industry and agriculture. The more impor- 
tant 1955 production targets, together with 
1938 production, are as follows: 

1955 1938 
Product target production 


Crude oil 1,000 metric tons 10, 000 6, 504 
Electric energy 

1,000,000 kilowatt-hours 4, 700 568 
Aluminum metric tons 5, 500 
Steel 1,000 metric tons_. 1, 250 277 
Sulfuric acid : ie... .% 143 43 
Coal do 8, 533 2, 396 
Natural gas 1,000,000 cubic meters 3, 900 1, 860 
Bread grains 1,000 metric tons 3, 740 5, 410 
Corn do 4, 030 5, 223 
Sugar beets do 2, 125 720 
Cotton do 230 1.4 


In the absence of any significant economic 
data and in view of continuing economic and 
labor difficulties, the probability of fulfilling 
by 1950 the heavy increases above the 1938 
level scheduled for industrial production is 
open to considerable skepticism. The lower 
targets for certain agricultural products, as 
compared with the prewar level reflect in 
part the cession of territory by Rumania 
under the Peace Treaty of 1947, amounting to 
20 to 25 percent of the 1$38 area of the coun- 
try. Grain production for 1955, for example, 
is to be maintained at approximately the 
prewar yield for comparable areas; that is, it 
will be about 20 to 25 percent less than the 
1938 crop. Cotton and sugar, on the other 
hand, are planned for an increase far above 
the prewar level. Husbandry is to be devel- 
oped so that at the end of the 5 years the 
animal population will be (1938 data in 
parentheses): Horses, 1,200,000 (2,024,976); 
cows, 4,700,000 (4,170,644); sheep, 12,500,000 
(12,372,390); and pigs, 4,500,000 (3,169,969). 


Saudi Arabia 


DECEMBER DEVELOPMENTS 


FINANCE 
The month of December witnessed the 
rise of the dollar value of the Saudi riyal to 
28.5 cents, the highest figure of the year. 


Foreign Commerce Weekly 
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The riyal value of the pound sterling declined 
from 10 riyals on December 11 to 9 riyals on 
December 26. Egyptian pound exchange 
quotations were the same as for the pound 
sterling. The George Head British Gold 
Sovereign was quoted at 41 riyals on De- 
cember 26. 
CONSTRUCTION 


Construction activities continued at a 
rapid pace during the month. Beside private 
puilding, Government-financed projects made 
some progress. The British construction 
firms gave a party on December 11, to cele- 
brate the beginning of construction on the 
Jidda-Medina road, at which various Saudi 
dignitaries, as well as members of the foreign 
colony, were present. A Saudi firm received 
a concession from the Government to supply 
telephone service from Jidda to Mecca, Taif, 
and Riyadh. Bids for construction were to 
be opened in the first week of January. 

Operations of the United States construc- 
tion firm in Jidda and Riyadh included the 
following: Asphalting of the plane-parking 
apron in front of the new terminal building 
at the airfield, completing work on the hang- 
ars, and beginning the work of putting a 
concrete surface on the new hangar floors; 
asphalting the Jidda pier trestle and begin- 
ning the grading of the road and parking 
area between the warehouses and the termi- 
nal building on one side and the custom’s 
shed and pilgrim and quarantine facilities 
on the other side; starting work with a 
new crew on the Jidda-Mecca road with the 
objective of straightening and improving the 
shoulders; discontinuing temporarily the 
dredging operations on the south side of the 
Jidda pier; installing and putting in opera- 
tion the lighting facilities on the landing 
runways at the airport in Riyadh; the termi- 
nal building is expected to be completed in 
January. 

The British firm handling the construction 
of warehouses, customs sheds, terminal 
building, and quarantine and pilgrim facili- 
ties on the Jidda pier expects to complete 
its work by the end of January 1951. 

The Crown Prince is understood to have 
given his approval for the establishment of 
a textile factory in Riyadh. 


GOVERNMENT DECREES 


Early in December the Minister of Finance 
issued an order to the Director General of 
Customs to the effect that customs duties 
could be paid only in riyals and not in 
sovereigns as had been the practice. The 
effect of the proclamation was that because 
of the unfavorable exchange rate of riyals 
and sovereigns some merchants preferred to 
let their goods pile up in the warehouses 
rather than pay what amounted to higher 
customs duties. 

The question of the high cost of living in 
the Hejaz received much comment during De- 
cember. It was generally urged that the 
municipal authorities regulate the prices of 
essential articles, such as food and clothing, 
at a level that would be within the means of 
the lower-income groups. 

The Crown Prince ordered the establish- 
ment of a secondary school in Riyadh to be 
staffed by three university-trained Egyptian 
teachers and a director. The school will pre- 
sumably be similar to the preparatory school 


in Mecca.—U. S. Embassy, Jippa, JAN. 20, 
1951. 


Spain 


GENERAL ECONOMIC CONDITIONS, 
DECEMBER 1950 


Although December’s holiday trade in 
Spain showed some improvement over that 
of 1949, increased prices caused retail trans- 
actions to decline in number and generally to 
be restricted to essential consumer goods 
and purchases in anticipation of further 
Price rises. Sales of luxury goods were con- 
fined to the limited group able to indulge. 
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Because of greatly increased costs and op- 
erating expenses, merchants’ profits were re- 
ported smaller in the 1950 season despite 
higher prices. With the failure of wages 
to keep pace with constantly rising costs and 
prices, merchants were somewhat pessimistic 
of business prospects. 

Crop prospects for 1951 brightened con- 
siderably in December 1950, as ample snow 
and rains ensured favorable plowing and 
planting conditions. In the important 
cereal-producing areas of Aragon and Ex- 
tremadura, which had been extremely dry 
up to December, ground conditions so im- 
proved that plantings of cereals progressed 
rapidly. Moisture conditions were reported 
better than at this period during any of 
the past 7 years. 

December's “free’”” wheat market was slug- 
gish, as offerings went begging. In mid- 
month the so-called forced deliveries of bread 
grains were ordered to be completed by 
January 15, 1951, with heavy penalties for 
noncompliance. Surplus wheat not sold by 
farmers On the free market by March 1, 1951, 
becomes part of the Government’s stocks at 
the standard official price of 2.5 pesetas per 
kilogram. 

Estimates of the 1951 filbert crop were 
revised sharply downward, from 30,000 metric 
tons, unshelled basis, to 16,000 metric tons. 

The rice crop was expected to show an 
increase of some 25,000 metric tons over the 
1949 harvest. 

Harvest estimates of olives for oil remained 
disappointing at 168,000 metric tons, com- 
pared with the 1949 production of 320,000 
metric tons. 

INDUSTRY 


Heavy rains and snows during the 
month increased hydroelectric-power reserves 
throughout Spain to 9 percent of capacity. 
Snow on the Pyrenees and other mountain- 
ous areas was greater than at any time in 
recent years, auguring well for the spring. 
Restrictions on power consumption in most 
areas of Spain, other than Cataluna and 
Andalucia, were completely relaxed early in 
the month, alleviating the problem of rapidly 
dwindling liquid-fuel supplies. Despite 
favorable prospects, however, hydroelectric 
reservoirs at year’s end were the lowest in the 
past 5 years. 

The Spanish mercury monoply made un- 
precedented increases in the price of mercury 
during the month, raising the f. o. b. price 
from $85 to $130 a flask in three successive 
price boosts. Sales continued to be restricted 
to small lots, and demand was reported to 
have been heavy despite the new prices. 

Demand for a number of Spanish minerals 
and metals, especially wolfram, lead, iron ore, 
and iron pyrites, strengthened during the 
month. By month’s end Spanish producers 
of wolfram were asking from $55 to $60 a 
short-ton unit, f. o. b. Spanish ports. The 
export exchange rate on wolfram was changed 
from 24.9 pesetas to 27.375 pesetas to the 
United States dollar during the month, and 
exporters were allowed to trade 40 percent of 
foreign-exchange proceeds on the free ex- 
change market. This in effect raised the 
exchange rate on wolfram to about 32.5 pe- 
setas to the dollar, which brought the United 
States market within range of some Spanish 
producets. At month’s end, Spanish export 
licenses for wolfram were being limited to 10 
days to insure the highest prices for the 
Spanish ore in a rising market. Wolfram 
production had reached the rate of 120 to 130 
metric tons a month by the end of the month, 
with numerous new mines being brought into 
production. Iron-ore prices were reported to 
have increased 25 percent as result of heavy 
world demand. Demand for Spanish iron 
pyrites also was on the increase. 

The steel industry was beginning to suffer 
from lack of imported scrap, coking coal, and 
raw materials for making alloys and special 
steels. Imports of coal from the United 
Kingdom for coking and bunkers were rap- 
idly decreasing, and many inquiries were 


received from Spanish coal dealers regarding 
the possibility of obtaining their needs from 
the United States. 


FINANCE 


Mounting inflation was reflected in Decem- 
ber by rising bank credits and the unusually 
large volume of capital stock issues and 
bonds, private as well as governmental, of- 
fered to the public. 

The authorized limit of the bank-note cir- 
culation was increased to 35,000,000,000 pese- 
tas from the former limit of 30,000,000,000. 
Notes in circulation as reported by the Bank 
of Spain in its monthly balance sheet in- 
creased 1,400,000,000 during December. 

Various modifications in the special ex- 
change rates for exports were announced, us- 
ually favorable to the exporters with respect 
to commodities not easily placed in foreign 
markets, and generally unfavorable to ex- 
porters in the case of commodities in world 
demand. 

FOREIGN TRADE 


Official customs statistics on Spain’s for- 
eign trade (Spanish peninsula and Balearics) 
for September, the latest available, show that 
imports were valued at 95,900,000 gold pe- 
setas, approximately equal to the 1949 figure, 
while exports reached 84,300,000, about 
1,000,000 less than in September 1949. 

Activity was limited in the trade-accord 
field. A commercial agreement with Norway « 
was initialed on December 20. A mixed com- 
mission to implement the Spanish-Italian 
commercial accord of November 16, 1949, an- 
nounced that agreement had been reached on 
the operation of this agreement. The Colom- 
bian ambassador publicly suggested the de- 
sirability of a trade accord with Spain. 


LABOR 


In December the Government gave its 
civilian employees a Christmas bonus of 
1 month’s pay, and the Council of Ministers 
announced that it would propose a law to 
increase salaries of such employees as of 
January 1. The press predicted that the in- 
creases would be in line with the 25 to 
30 percent raises generally granted private 
employees during the year. 


TRANSPORTATION 


Parliament approved the final form of a 
5-year highway-improvement program to 
cost 2,300,000,000 pesetas, modernizing 11,000 
kilometers of highways which carry 80 per- 
cent of Spain’s traffic. There was consider- 
able disappointment that the bill failed to 
make specific provision for financing the 
plan other than by annual appropriations 
from general Treasury funds.—U. S. Em- 
bassy, Madrid, Jan. 22, 1951. 


Turkey 


YEAR-END ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 


Economic conditions in Turkey continued 
to reflect inflationary pressure and uncer- 
tainty over world developments. Prices 
registered further advances, the demand for 
products likely to be in short supply ex- 
panded, and export trade rose to record 
levels. Credit remained tight. 

Prices continued to rise during December, 
with the advance especially sharp in the case 
of cotton. The cost of current imports is 
reported to be 20 to 80 percent higher than 
before the Korean conflict, the increases 
varying according to the‘ type of raw mate- 
rial. Deliveries are also becoming slower. 
In November 1950 (latest available) the 
official wholesale price index was 462, against 
449 in October, compared with 489 for Oc- 
tober and November of 1949. The official 
cost-of-living index also reflected the recent 
price rise, the AnkKara index advancing to 
329 in November 1950 from 324 in October 
and the Istanbul index to 349 from 347. 

Industrial activity was fairly well main- 
tained, although increasing difficulty was 
reported by the textile branch. Lack of raw 
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material caused two private cotton-textile 
miils to cease operations in November, while 
others continued to operate on a reduced 
scale. 

The agricultural outlook was aided by re- 
cent rains, which have been sufficient to 
germinate and bring up the cereal grains 
seeded in the dry soil. Estimates of the 
amount of fall seeding completed are not yet 
available. 

The tobacco market was helped consider- 
ably ‘by the conclusion of a contract between 
the Turkey Monopoly Administration and an 
American tobacco company for the sale of 
approximately 11,000 metric tons of tobacco 
from pre-1950 crops. This transaction made 
it possible for the Monopoly Administration 
to-enter the Aegean tobacco market, which 
was scheduled to open on January 15, unem- 
cumbered with old American-grade stocks. 
Shipments of tobacco from the port of Izmir 
to the United States totaled 16,390 metric 
tons in 1950. 

Exports rose substantially during Novem- 
ber 1950, totaling T£112,100,000, compared 
with T£80,000,000 in October and T£89,700,000 
in November 1949. (T£1—US$0.357.) Im- 
ports remained steady, amounting to T£78,- 
500,000, 75,900,000, and 80,300,000 for the re- 
spective periods. For the first 11 months of 
1950 the trade deficit totaled T£109,600,000, 
compared with T£149,600,000 in the corre- 
sponding period of 1949. Preliminary infor- 
mation indicates that trade in December 1950 
remained at approximately the same level as 
in November. “Free-list’”’ imports continued 
to arrive in sizable quantities, and exports, 
particularly cotton and tobacco, were well 
maintained. 


FINANCE 


The proposed budget for the fiscal year 
beginning March 1, 1951, as presented to the 
Grand National Assembly Committee by the 
Council of Ministers, shows an increase over 
the preceding year and is divided for the 
first time into two parts, namely, operational 
and investment. Total appropriations, which 
include State and annexed budgets, amount 
to T£2,172,000,000, of which T£516,000,000 is 
for investment, compared with the preceding 
year’s total of T£1,982,000,000, of which 
T£381,000,000 is estimated to have been for 
investment. The estimated appropriation 
for the Ministry of National Defense is 
T£470,000,000, of which T£22,000,000 is desig- 
nated as investment, compared with an 
original 1950 appropriation for national de- 
fense of T£458,000,000. The budget does not 
provide for emergency relief of Bulgarian 
refugees. 

Total receipts of the State and annexed 
budgets are estimated at T£1,826,006,000, 
compared with T£1,834,000,000 in 1950. This 
would indicate a deficit of T£346,000,000, in- 
cluding investment items; excluding invest- 
ment items, the budget would show a surplus 
of T£170,000,000. 

The Central Bank statement for December 
1950 shows a decrease, compared with that 
of November 25, in net foreign-exchange 
liabilities of almost T£20,000,000 (T£85,600,- 
000 against T£105,300,000). This improve- 
ment resulted primarily from large export 
movements. Reductions also occurred in 
the volume of commercial paper and 
deposits. 

There was little change during December 
in the value of gold and black-market rates 
for dollars and Swiss francs. Swiss francs 
rose from T£0.84 to T£0.85; dollars dropped 
from T£3.67 to T£3.55. Pounds sterling rose 
from T£9.00 to T£9.15. Prices of the Kings- 
head sovereign dropped from T£43.10 to 
T£42.75. 

A T£20,000,000 issue of 7 percent tax-ex- 
empt 20-year Agricultural Bank bonds was 
put on sale on December 15 and was sold 
out in a few days. 


New IsTANBUL HOTEL 


A contract for the construction and lease 
of a 300-room hotel in Istanbul was con- 
cluded on December 15 between the Turkish 
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International Mercantile 
Diary and Year Book 


The International Mercantile Diary 
and Year Book. 1951. 390 pp. Price 
30 shillings, postpaid (which includes 
the cost of The Merchant Shipper, the 
monthly publication which keeps the 
yearbook up to date and is forwarded 
to all subscribers). Published by Syren 
and Shipping, Ltd., 26-28 Billiter Street, 
London, FE. C. 3, England. 

The yearbook provides exporters with 
information regarding documents re- 
quired im international trade. After a 
section covering Great Britain, all coun- 
tries are dealt with. The British Empire 
is arranged territorially and the foreign 
States are given alphabetically, followed 
in each case by colonies and dependen- 
cies. In addition to documentary re- 
quirements, information for each country 
includes area, population, principal 
towns, airports, principal banks, holi- 
days, currency, weights and measures, 
and postal information. All countries 
can easily be located by reference to 
the index and gazetteer. Immediately 
after the index and gazetteer is a sum- 
mary of the requirements of the prin- 
cipal countries for goods sent by bill 
of lading. In the back of the book is 
a collection of useful general data and 
information. 

[The foregoing publication has been 
added to the Department’s research 
facilities and is listed as a service to 
businessmen. The Department has no 
copies for distribution. Requests should 
be sent direct to the publishing agency. ] 











Government and an American company. 
The Government will bear the cost of con- 
truction, and the hotel will be leased to the 
American company for a term of 20 years.— 
U. S. Embassy, ANKARA, JAN. 15, 1951. 


United Kingdom 


Exchange and Finance 


EXCHANGE OF STERLING NOTES 


On November 1, 1950, the British ex- 
change-control authorities issued an amend- 
ment to Foreign Exchange Notice No. 242, 
which governs the exchange of sterling notes 
by nonresidents of the United Kingdom 
who are leaving the country after a tempo- 
rary visit. Authorized banks in the United 
Kingdom are now permitted to exchange 
sterling notes up to a maximum of £30 in 
all for any one traveler instead of the £20 
limit previously in force. 

Sterling notes to the limit specified may 
be exchanged for sterling travelers’ checks 
available in the traveler’s country of perma- 
nent residence or for foreign currency notes 
appropriate to the traveler’s country of 
permanent residence, or sterling notes may 
be credited to a sterling account appropriate 
to the traveler’s country of permanent resi- 
dence. 

The authorized bank concerned must be 
reasonably satisfied that the notes were ob- 
tained in the United Kindom by the sale 
of foreign currency or by debit of a sterling 
account appropriate to the traveler’s country 
of permanent residence. The traveler is re- 
quired to sign a declaration that he has not 
exchanged other sterling notes through an- 
other bank. No exchange-control forms 
need be completed. 

Travelers leaving the United Kingdom may 
not take foreign-currency notes exceeding 





the equivalent of £10 or the amounts markeg 
in their passports when they arrived, which- 
ever is greater. 


Uruguay 


GENERALLY FAVORABLE ECONOMIC CONDI- 
TIONS PREVAIL IN JANUARY 


Uruguay, continued to benefit from the 
booming world wool market during Janu- 
ary. Wool export prices reached levels al- 
most double previous record prices. Cur- 
rent quotations for super crosses rose to 
just under 60 pesos per 10 kilograms, with 
exceptional qualities going for 61 pesos. 
This compares with about 45 pesos per 10 
kilograms in December 1950, and around 25 
early in 1950. Dealers report that very lit- 
tle of the 1950-51 wool clip remains unsold. 
More than 100,000 bales have been declared 
for export, of which 85,000 were declared for 
shipment to the United States. 

Drought conditions early in the year ad- 
versely affected crops and caused cattle en- 
tries for local consumption to fall below 
normal. Late January rains, moderately 
heavy and sustained, relieved conditions in 
virtually all areas, however, and prevented 
conditions from becoming serious. 

A tight money market, which might have 
become critical, was relieved early in the year 
when the Bank of the Republic transferred 
30,000,000 pesos to the Department of Issue, 
obtaining around 45,000,000 pesos in new 
notes. Implementation of the limited cur- 
rency expansion provided for by legislation 
passed in November was most timely, as 
current financing needs for the wool clip 
have required large bank credits. In addi- 
tion, although meat shipments to Great 
Britain have remained suspended since July 
1, 1950, packing houses are building up their 
stocks of frozen beef in anticipation of an 
early settlement of the Anglo-Uruguayan 
meat price negotiations. 

During January the dollar in the free- 
exchange market remained at around 2 
pesos. This contrasts with nearly 3 pesos per 
dollar at the beginning of 1950, and 2.65-2.85 
pesos per dollar shortly before the outbreak 
of hostilities in Korea in mid-1950. The in- 
flux of flight capital into Uruguay, brought 
about by unsettled international conditions, 
has continued to be the dominant factor 
behind the depreciation of the dollar. 


BuSINESS CONDITIONS AND FOREIGN TRADE 


Stock-exchange prices in the local market 
showed a tendency to rise, as some of the 
idle flight capital now in Uruguay sought in- 
vestment. This afforded a welcome contrast 
to the irregularly declining quotations which, 
up to recent months, characterized the 1949- 
50 period. 

General business conditions remained 
satisfactory, on both a wholesale and retail 
basis. Construction activity continued to be 
relatively brisk in the Montevideo area. 
Permits for the first 11 months of 1950 
amounted to 55,200,000 pesos, about 3,000,000 
pesos more than the comparable 1949 period. 

Foreign-trade statistics released in Jan- 
uary show that the Uruguayan trade balance 
for the period January—October 1950 was 
favorable by about $29,000,000, largely ac- 
counted for by unusually heavy wool sales 
to the United States. Early in January the 
Export-Import Control authorities restored 
the requirement of a prior permit for im- 
ports of essential merchandise from the 
sterling area. This requirement had been 
waived by a series of decrees made in July- 
September 1950, but the abrupt decline in 
sterling earnings brought about by the sus- 
pension of meat shipments to Great Britain 
made it necessary to reconsider the situation. 
Essential merchandise imports from the 
United States and Canada remain exempted 
from the requirement of a prior permit, since 
dollar reserves now stand at the highest level 
since 1947—about $70,000,000 as of December 
1, 1950 (latest available figures) —U. S. EmM- 
BASSY, MCNTEVIDEO, JAN. 26, 1951. 


Foreign Commerce Weekly 
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NEWS by COMMODITIES 


Prepared in Industry Operations 
Production 
Authority, Department of Commerce 


Bureau of National 


Chemicals 


ARGENTINA’S EXPORTS OF DRIED BLOOD AND 
TANKAGE 


Exports of dried blood from Argentina in 
December 1950 dropped sharply to 289 metric 
tons from 996 tons in November. All ship- 
ments in both months were to European 
countries. Exports of tankage in December 
decreased to 4,520 tons from 7,515 tons in 
November. The United States purchased 565 
tons in December; the remainder went to 
Europe in both months, the Netherlands be- 
ing the leading purchaser. 


INSECTICIDES AND FUNGICIDES, BRAZIL 


The use of insecticides and fungicides in 
Brazil is increasing steadily. New plants are 
being constructed and old ones expanded 
and modernized. Most of these, however, do 
mainly mixing, using chiefly imported mate- 
rials; further expansion of this branch is ex- 
pected. Production and distribution of 
insecticides are centered in the State of Sao 
Paulo, both in the city of Sao Paulo and in 
other parts of the State. United States, 
British, and French capital is interested in 
the Brazilian industry. 

Imports of insecticides and fungicides in- 
creased from 210 metric tons in 1941 to 5,575 
tons in 1949 and to 2,960 tons in the first 7 
months of 1950. Benzene hexachloride and 
DDT are among the products imported in 
large quantities. Domestic production of 
benzene hexachloride began in 1949, however, 
and imports of this material since that time 
have decreased. 


BuRMA LIFTS SOME IMPORT CONTROLS 


Chemicals, dyes, and printing inks are 
among the products from sterling countries 
which have been freed from import control in 
Burma. This action is designed to facilitate 
the building up of stocks of essential raw 
materials, it is stated. 


PRODUCTION IN THE SAAR 


Production of benzene, coal tar, and am- 
monium sulfate was resumed in the Saar 
when the coking plant was restarted. The 
manufacture of explosives and soap in the 
region has returned to normal. 


SULFURIC-ACID PRODUCTION FLUCTUATES, 
FRANCE 


Production of sulfuric acid in France fluc- 
tuated from a high of 112,000 metric tons in 
January 1950 to a low of 76,000 tons in 


March. Output in October 1950 was 100,000 
tons. 


PLASTICS-INDUSTRY SITUATION, INDIA 


The Indian plastics industry is hampered 
by difficulties in obtaining raw materials, 
States the foreign press. There also is a lack 
of trained personnel. 

Plastics manufacture is mostly a wartime 
development and has expanded rapidly. The 
industry now includes 100 major plants, 
centered in Bombay and Calcutta, and has a 
capital of 60,000,000 rupees. One rupee 
=$0.30, United States currency, predevalua- 
tion; $0.2087, postdevaluation.) Virtually 
all the raw materials must be imported; the 
United States and the United Kingdom are 
the principal sources. Phenol-formalde- 
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hyde molding powder is manufactured in 
India, but the output can meet only part 
of the requirements. It has been estimated 
that the industry uses annually 4,000 long 
tons of thermoplastics, 3,000 tons of thermo- 
setting materials, and 250 tons of fabricating 
materials. 

The Council of Scientific and Industrial 
Research, a Government-sponsored organi- 
zation, conducts research on plastics. The 
Department of Chemical Technology, Bom- 
bay University, also has courses on plastics. 


CERTAIN PRODUCTION EXPANDS, FRENCH 
Morocco 


Several branches of manufacture based on 
domestic raw materials expanded in French 
Morocco in 1950. One of these was the pro- 
duction of superphosphates and hyper- 
phosphates, using Moroccan phosphate rock. 


MAsor Exports To U. S. From WESTERN 
GERMANY 


Chemicals were among the major export 
items going to the United States from the 
Strasbourg area of Western Germany in 1950 
and were valued at $768,093. Potassium 
muriate was the leading item. 


SEARCH FOR FUTURE MARKETS FOR INDIA’S 
PRODUCTS 


India’s young and growing chemical in- 
dustry hopes to find future markets in south- 
east Asia, states the Indian press. A trade 
delegation recently visited countries in those 
areas. 


REGULATIONS ON SULFUR TIGHTENED, ITALY 


Sulfur ore (in lumps) and sulfur have 
been placed under export control by the 
Italian Government. These products are 
included among the important raw mate- 
rials on which regulations have been 
tightened. 


MonosopruM-GLUTAMATE PRODUCTION 
INCREASED, JAPAN 


Aji-no-moto, Ltd., Japan, is producing 
130 short tons of monosodium glutamate 
monthly, an increase of 30 to 40 tons over 
the output in previous months, states the 
Japanese press. The company plans to in- 
crease its capacity to 200 tons monthly by 
June 1951. Exports increased to 120 tons in 
November 1950 from 80 to 90 tons in the 
summer months. 


NORWAY’S FERTILIZER-EXPORT VALUES 
HIGHER 


Exports of fertilizers from Norway in the 
period January—September 1950 increased 
substantially in value from those in the 
corresponding period of 1949. Totals were 
160,300,000 crowns and 108,600,000 crowns, 
respectively, according to the Ministry of 
Commerce. (One Norwegian crown = $0.2016, 
United States currency, predevaluation; 
$0.1402, postdevaluation.) 


ScoTTISH SEAWEED RESEARCH PROGRAM 


The Scottish Seaweed Research Associa- 
tion was formed in 1944 and operates with 
the assistance of Government grants. In 
1946 a 5-year program began under which 
the Government furnished £127,000, repre- 
senting more than 90 percent of the cost of 


the research. It has been announced that 
the Government will assume full responsi- 
bility for the work when the program ends 
in June 1951. The project is expected to 
continue indefinitely, subject to further re- 
view in 1954. 

As a result of the Association’s efforts, an 
industry to produce alginic acid and other 
materials has been established and manu- 
factures about £750,000 worth of these chem- 
icals annually. The Gulland Laboratory of 
the Institute of Seaweed Research, spon- 
sored by the Association, was recently 
opened in a suburb of Edinburgh. It is 
designed primarily to develop pilot-plant 
processes for the production of seaweed 
chemicals. 


NEW NITROGEN PLANT’s OuTPUT, NORWAY 


Norsk Hydro’s new nitrogen plant at 
Glomfjord, Norway, had a successful first 
year of operation. Production of liquid am- 
monia in the fertilizer year 1949-50 totaled 
32,509 metric tons (N content). In the 
first month of the 1950-51 year, output was 
at a rate exceeding the planned annual fig- 
ure of 45,000 tons. 


PLAN To MAKE FERTILIZERS AVAILABLE TO 
FARMERS, TAIWAN 


Provincial authorities in Taiwan ( For- 
mosa) plan to make available to farmers 
396,000 metric tons of fertilizers in 1951. 
The rice crop will receive 287,000 tons and 
sugarcane, 82,000. It is expected that 80,- 
000 tons can be obtained from domestic 
sources. 


PROGRESS IN AGRICULTURAL SCIENCE, U. K. 


A growing interest in the application of 
technology in agriculture is evident in the 
United Kingdom. Consumption of pesti- 
cides is increasing and a start has been 
made in the use of weed killers. Experi- 
ments in distributing fertilizers by air also 
have been conducted. 


U. K.’s CONSUMPTION OF AMMONIUM SUL- 
FATE AND NITROGEN 


Consumption of ammonium sulfate in the 
United Kingdom in the fertilizer year 1949-— 
50 increased to 748,115 long tons from 593,779 
tons in 1948-49. The total amount of nitro- 
gen used, in metric tons, was 225,660 and 
185,104, respectively, according to the annual 
report of the British Sulphate of Ammonia 
Federation, Ltd. 


ETHYL-ALCOHOL PropucTion, U. K. 


Production of ethyl alcohol in the United 
Kingdom in the year ended September 30, 
1950, was 80,925,900 proof gallons, the Board 
of Trade reports. This figure includes 12,- 
714,700 gallons distilled in Scotland at plants 
using malt only and 16,441,710 gallons pro- 
duced there at distilleries using malt and 
other materials. 


Propucts To BE MANUFACTURED BY YUGO- 
SLAV PLANT 


A plant at Lukavac, Yugoslavia, is sched- 
uled to produce sodium compounds for the 
soap and glass industries and aluminum 
chloride and chlorate, says the Yugoslav 
press. It also will make magnesium chlo- 
ride. A factory at Dobran is making automo- 
bile and other finishes. 
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Raw-MATERIAL SHORTAGE EXPECTED, U. K. 


Shortages of certain raw materials in the 
United Kingdom are expected to be severe 
in the first quarter of 1951. The situation 
with regard to sulfur is not considered likely 
to improve greatly even in the second 
quarter. 


Drugs 


GREEK ALLOCATION OF FUNDS FOR IMPORTA- 
TION OF PHARMACEUTICALS 


During December 1950, the Greek Ministry 
of National Economy issued decisions re- 
garding the importation of pharmaceuticals, 
which at present are imported under the 
quota system. Such allocations represent 
the remainder of the amounts budgeted in 
July—December 1950, which were allocated in 
September. These decisions were addressed 
to the Bank of Greece which has been au- 
thorized to issue import licenses. 

Import quotas for pharmaceuticals were 
determined by the Pharmaceutical Alloca- 
tion Committee, under the Ministry of Na- 
tional Economy, on the basis of applica- 
tions submitted by importers and are as fol- 
lows: 

(a) Decision No. 208192 of December 2, 
1950—Proprietary medicines: The total allo- 
cations amounted to $330,500, of which $80,- 
000 may be expended in the United States, 
and the balance in European Recovery Pro- 
gram countries and in countries with which 
Greece has signed clearing agreements. 

(b) Decision No. 208194 of December 13, 
1950—Streptomycin: The amount allocated 
was $80,000, all for imports from the United 
States. 

(c) Decision No. 208,195 of December 13, 
1950—Penicillin: The amount allocated was 
$21,108, all for imports from the United 
States. 

(d@) Quotas for druggists’ associations and 
individual druggists were included in deci- 
sion No. 213,736 of December 1950, but de- 
tails on the amount to be spent and origin 
of materials are not available. 


U. K..’s Exports OF MANUFACTURED Drvcs, 
OCTOBER AND NOVEMBER 1950 


Exports of manufactured drugs, medicines, 
and medicinal preparations from the United 
Kingdom in November 1950 were valued at 
£2,356,836, slightly above the October total 
of £2,164,622, and well above shipments of 
£1,608,853 in October and £1,250,237 in No- 
vember 1949. 

The value of October and November 1950 
and November 1949 exports of some of the 
principal groups of drug products were as 
follows: 


Product Oct. 1950 Now. 1950 Nov. 1949 
Proprietary medicines 506,035 496,413 350, 159 
Quinine and its salts 40, 587 28, 604 24, 183 
Aspirin 3 57,011 62, 254 30, 368 
Insulin. __. eS 30, 741 33, 425 21, 822 
Penicillin acces SH 111 261,61 153, 699 


Principal markets in the order of import- 
ance are Hong Kong, India, Australia, and 
Egypt. 


Essential Oils 


CHINA ESTABLISHES PEPPERMINT OIL 
PURCHASING AGENCIES 


The State-operated China Native Products 
Company has set up depots in Haimen, Nan- 
tung, and Changsha (all in North Kiangsu 
Province) for purchasing peppermint oil, 
and has enlisted the Haimen and Nantung 
Cooperatives, the Soochow Native Products 
Branch Company, and the Sungkiang Native 
Products Branch Company in the purchas- 
ing work. From January to December 2, 
1950, private factories bought a total of ap- 
proximately 18,000 piculs of peppermint oil 
(1 picul=133.3 pounds). The quantities 
purchased by the State company, however, 
are still small. The purchasing price is based 
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on prices fixed by the Peppermint Special 
Sub-Committee of the International Trade 
Merchants’ Association in Shanghai. 


Motion Pictures 


VISUAL EDUCATION IN AUSTRALIA 


Australia’s imports of educational films 
from the United States are still under im- 
port-licensing control. A quota of about 
A£7,000, or approximately $15,750, is divided 
among importers each quarter. The require- 
ments of the Commonwealth Film Library 
are filled from a special allocation. State 
Education Departments’ needs, however, 
must be included in the quota. 

According to the Commonwealth Office of 
Education there was a substantial gain in 
the number of 16-mm. films held in Educa- 
tion Department Libraries in the year ended 
June 1950, compared with those reported 
for the preceding year. The total number 
of titles, both sound and silent, rose 18 per- 
cent during the period. As of June 4,079 
titles of sound films and 2,143 titles of silent 
films were available for distribution. The 
number of 16-mm. sound projectors rose 36 
percent, compared with those of the pre- 
ceding year, whereas silent machines gained 
only 2 percent. As of June there were 1,095 
sound and 601 silent 16-mm. projectors in 
Education Department Schools, and 210 
schools were served by mobile sound pro- 
jectors. The policy of most Education De- 
partments is to replace silent machines with 
sound wherever possible. 

The total number of 35-mm. film strip and 
slide projectors increased 27 percent to 2,201 
during the year. 

Expenditure on visual education by State 
Education Departments during the year 
1948-49 totaled A£114,219, of which £37,830 
was for the purchase of films. (The Aus- 
tralian pound=US$2.24.) These expendi- 
tures included amounts allowed for cost of 
production of films and film strips, and, al- 
though grants for this purpose are relatively 
small they do show the growing trend of 
production of more educational films in Aus- 
tralia to meet special local needs. Film pro- 
duction by Education Departments during 
the year amounted to 183 film strips and 13 
16-mm. sound films. It is believed that the 
Education Departments produce most of the 
film strips that they use and import only a 
small part. 

The National Film Library, the official de- 
pository of imported and locally produced 
instructional and documentary films, is ex- 
panding its collection. The Library has 
made a reciprocal agreement with the Brit- 
ish Government for the purchase of nega- 
tives, from which prints are made and sold 
at cost. Canadian Government prints are 
imported and sold on a similar basis. Nego- 
tiations are in progress for similar arrange- 
ments with Denmark and South Africa. 
Commercial importers of educational films 
are concerned over the competition from 
Government agencies. Because of the rela- 
tively small demand, commercial companies 
have been reluctant to enter into the pro- 
duction of educational films. At present a 
producer can hope to sell only about 30 
copies of an educational film, and unless a 
greater market is guaranteed the tempta- 
tion will be to make “popular” films rather 
than strictly classroom subjects. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN CANADA 


On October 2-4, 1950 a meeting of film 
censors from all Canadian Provinces was held 
in Toronto, the first such meeting to be held 
in Canada. The ever-increasing volume of 
films depicting crime, as well as films that 
place emphasis on horror and brutality, was 
discussed at the meeting. It was suggested 
that the several boards of censorship should 
deal in a uniformly severe manner with pic- 
tures of this type until motion-picture pro- 
ducers learn to meet Canadian tastes and 
requirements. 





Efforts to produce feature-length films in 
Canada have had little success. Producers 
are unable to convince lending institutions 
and other sources of capital of their ability 
to compete profitably with the industries of 
the United States and the United Kingdom. 
Canadian producers have made a number of 
fine short films. There is now new hope for 
Canadian producers, in the production of 
motion-picture films for television purposes, 
The organization of Doherty Television Pro- 
ductions, Ltd., is reported, and several other 
companies are in the discussion stage. Ca- 
nadian financiers appear to be genuinely 
interested in this new phase of film produc- 
tion, which may be the opening wedge to 
feature-film production. 

Just what effect the new controls on steel 
for theater construction will have on the 
local motion-picture industry cannot be de- 
termined at present. During the past 5 
years Canada has had a tremendous theater- 
construction boom. During this _ period, 
$36,000,000 was spent on the construction 
of 471 new 35-mm. theaters, as well as the 
renovation and remodeling of existing 
houses. There are at present 34 theaters 
and 14 drive-ins under construction. An- 
other 123 theaters and 32 drive-ins are in the 
blueprint stage, but they will undoubtedly 
have to be abandoned. 


STILL-PICTURE PHOTOGRAPHIC GOODS IN 
FINLAND 


There are in Finland no quotas affecting 
the importation of still-picture photographic 
goods from the United States. No import 
restrictions as to the type of photographic 
goods that may be imported are in effect. 
The principal obstacle to such imports is the 
shortage of dollar exchange. Despite the 
large unsatisfied demand for photographic 
goods, the Finnish market is limited to the 
availability of foreign exchange. The propor- 
tions of imports of all types of photographic 
goods of United States origin are small in 
comparison with imports from European 
countries. Although increased importation 
of photographic goods from the United 
States is much desired by the local trade, it 
does not seem likely that an improvement 
will occur in the immediate future because 
of unfavorable economic conditions. Import 
licenses are required and must be obtained in 
advance by the importer. 

The production of photographic goods in 
Finland is limited to inexpensive bakelite 
hand cameras and enlargers. The number of 
cameras and enlargers produced is negligible 
and falls far short of meeting local demand. 
Some 600 establishments in the country are 
engaged in portrait photography, and, al- 
though their equipment is replaced infre- 
quently, demand is fair. There are approxi- 
mately 40 retail photographic supply stores 
in Finland. None of these operate as photo- 
graphic departments in other types of stores. 

Demand for photocopying equipment is 
good, as practically all laboratory equipment 
of this type is obsolete and the need for re- 
placement is great. The market for micro- 
filming equipment is limited. Demand for 
still-picture projectors is large, and market 
possibilities are good provided foreign ex- 
change is available for their importation. 
The market for wide-angle and portrait 
lenses is fair, but it is poor for other types. 
Demand for most all types of sensitized ma- 
terials except color film is good, and larger 
quantities could be sold if more foreign ex- 
change were available for larger imports. 

Approximately 94 percent of Finland's 
market for still-picture photographic goods 
is supplied by the United Kingdom, 3.5 per- 
cent by Belgium, and 2.5 percent by other 
countries. The Soviet Zone of Germany sup- 
plies about 55 percent of imports of photo- 
graphic film other than X-ray; the United 
Kingdom, 24 percent; the Western Zone of 
Germany, 7 percent; Netherlands, 6 percent; 
Hungary, 6 percent; and all other countries 
2 percent. 


(Continued on p. 32) 
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Brazilian Power Companies 
To Enlarge Facilities 


The Brazilian Government has committed 
its support to a $3,000,000 loan to be con- 
tracted with the International Bank for Re- 
construction and Development by Compan- 
hia Matogrossense de Electricidade and Com- 
panhia Geral de Electricidade, according to 
Law No. 1265, promulgated on December 9, 
1950. The loan will be used by the com- 
panies to cover the cost of machinery, equip- 
ment, and labor required in the expansion of 
the electric-power capacity serving the fol- 
lowing municipalities: Campo Grande, 
Aquidauana, and Corumba in Mato Grosso; 
Caconde and Tapiratiba in Sao Paulo; and 
Guaxupe, Guaranesia, Muzambinho, Monte 
Belo, Nova Rezende, Sao Pedro da Uniao, 
Alpinopolis, Conceicao Aparecida, and Carmo 
de Rio Claro in Minas Gerais. 


Electric-Tramway Fares 
Increased in Peru 


Increases in fares of electric streetcars and 
interurban lines operated by the Compania 
Nacional de Tranvias, S. A., in Lima, Callao, 
and suburbs were authorized by Peruvian 
Supreme Resolution No. 99, dated December 
18, 1950, published in the Lima press on 
January 4, and effective January 1, 1951. 

According to the preamble of the resolu- 
tion, the increases were authorized in ac- 
cordance with the recommendation of a spe- 
cial commission appointed by the Ministries 
of Public Works and Finance to study the 
economic and financial condition of the com- 
pany and report on its request for a read- 
justment of tariffs. 

The new fares show an average increase of 
15 percent for day fares and 25 percent for 
night fares. Increases for round trips are 
somewhat smaller. 


India Considers Radio Links 
With Iran, Thailand, Moscow 


The Deputy Minister for Communications 
disclosed during questions in Parliament on 
December 7, 1950, that the Government of 
India has under consideration the question 
of establishing direct radio links with Iran, 
Thailand, and Moscow, according to The 
Hindustan Times of December 8. At present 
India has direct radiotelegraph links with 
the United Kingdom, Australia, United 
States, China, Afghanistan, and Japan. 
India also has direct radiotelephone links 
with the United Kingdom and Indonesia. 
Radiotelegraph and radio telephone links 
are available through London with most of 
the other important countries. 


France Increases Rates on 
Outgoing Telecommunications 


International telegraph and _ telephone 
service originating in France costs the French 
public approximately 30 percent more, ffec- 
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tive January 16, according to an announce- 
ment made by the French Administration 
of Post, Telephones and Telegraphs. 

The change does not affect the basic gold- 
franc rates for this traffic but reflects an 
action taken some time ago by the Bank of 
France when its stock of gold was revalued 
on the basis of the new parity with the 
dollar at 350 francs. Thus the increase, 
made primarily for technical monetary 
reasons, does not affect the rates paid by the 
French administration to international 
carriers. Heretofore, the French adminis- 
tration paid these carriers at the gold-franc 
rate, making up the difference between re- 
ceipts and disbursements from Government 
funds. 


Air Jordan to Operate 
New Flight to Cyprus 


Air Jordan, of Amman, Jordan, is opening 
a new airline to Cyprus, from Amman to 
Nicosia via Jerusalem and return, the United 
States Consulate at Nicosia has been in- 
formed. The inaugural date of the flight 
will be announced shortly. 

The following rates have been agreed upon, 
according to Air Jordan’s Cyprus representa- 
tive (£1— $2.80): 


Nicosia to— One way Round trip 
Jerusalem _ - £11 £19 16s 
Amman... 12 21 12s 


Bristol City Line To Add 
To Its North Atlantic Fleet 


Charles Hill & Sons of Bristol, England, 
has announced that it will purchase the 
7,052-ton Cunard liner Valacia to augment 
the Bristol City Line’s North Atlantic fleet. 
The Valacia, which will probably be renamed 
New York City, replacing the old 2,710-ton 
New York City, will be one of the three ves- 
sels of the company’s fleet having a cargo 
capacity of more than 10,000 tons each. 
Three smaller vessels are also engaged in this 
service, and the total fleet will be capable 
of carrying more than 51,000 tons of cargo. 

During 1950 more than 7,000 automobiles 
were carried to the United States and Canada 
by vessels belonging to the Bristol City Line, 
which operates a regular freight service from 
Bristol Channel ports. A passenger service 
is maintained by the Wells City and Bir- 
mingham City, each vessel having accom- 
modation for 10 passengers. 


Irish Airline Increased 


Traffic During 1950 


Aer Lingus has announced that during the 
calendar year 1950 it carried 222,500 pas- 
sengers, an increase of 30,000 over the pre- 
ceding year. The Dublin-London route was 
by far the busiest with a total of 105,675, 
including 8,600 passengers who traveled on 
the “Starflight” services during the summer. 

The largest relative increase was recorded 
on the Dublin-Isle of Man route, where the 
total for 1950 was 69 percent greater than 









in 1949. The route showing the next largest 
increase was Dublin-Paris, on which traffic 
rose by 62 percent to 6,725 passengers. 
More than 3,500 pilgrims to Lourdes and 
Rome traveled on specially chartered air- 
craft from Dublin and Shannon airports. 

Freight traffic also showed a substantial 
over-all increase. During 1950, 2,340 tons 
was carried—an increase of 37 percent over 
1949. The Dublin-Manchester route, on 
which a twice-weekly cargo service was es- 
tablished during the year, accounted for 
1,055 tons of the total. 


British Government Bans 
Lighting in Advertisements 


The British Minister of Fuel and Power 
has issued an order, known as The Advertise- 
ment Lighting (Prohibition) Order, 1951, 
which prohibits the use of any lighting fix- 
ture in advertisement requiring electricity, 
gas, oil, or candles. The order, which be- 
came effective on January 8, is designed to 
save the coal required to generate electricity 
and to make gas. The use of oil and candles 
is banned to prevent a run on these items, 
leading to shortages. 


Highway Transport in Greece 


Highway transportation is now reasonably 
good throughout all sections of Greece. 
However, there seems to be an excessive num- 
ber of trucks for the hauling requirements 
of the country. From an economic stand- 
point, it appears desirable to reduce the num- 
ber of trucks on the road and at the same 
time encourage the replacement of worn-out 
equipment with fewer new and efficient ve- 
hicles, which can be operated at much lower 
repair and fuel costs. 

Just how to effect this reduction is a very 
difficult problem, particularly as the average 
owner has only one truck, or perhaps only a 
share in one; and if its operation is discon- 
tinued, he stands to lose simultaneously his 
livelihood and his investment. The contin- 
ued operation of an excessive number of 
vehicles by a large number of owners, how- 
ever, tends to keep the earnings of all owners 
down to a bare subsistence and at the same 
time increases the consumption of gasoline 
and oil, which Greece can ill afford. 


Contract for Subway Plan 
For Rio de Janeiro Signed 


In December 1950 a contract was signed 
between the city of Rio de Janeiro and the 
Compagnie de Chemins de Fer of Paris, 
which provides for the drafting of a subway 
plan for Rio de Janeiro and for the eventual 
execution of the project by the French com- 
pany, if approved. 

The contract reportedly provides that the 
plan be completed in 120 days. Three sub- 
way lines are contemplated, with 42 stations 
500 meters apart. Trains will run every 3 
minutes at a maximum speed of 177 kilo- 
meters an hour. 
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STILL-PICTURE PHOTOGRAPHIC GoopDs IN 
NEw ZEALAND 


The latest published statistics of imports 
into New Zealand in the first 6 months of 
1949, show under the heading “photogra- 
phers’ supplies” total imports from all 
sources as NZ£22,701 (about $63,000), of 
which about NZ£2,000 (about $5,500) came 
from the United States. Approximately 75 
percent of New Zealand’s market for still- 
picture photographic goods is supplied by 
the United Kingdom; 11 percent by France; 8 
percent by the United States; 4 percent by 
Australia; and 2 percent by other countries. 
United Kingdom supplies about 46 percent 
of New Zealand’s imports of sensitized ma- 
terials; Australia 34 percent; United States 
12 percent; and others 8 percent. 

Because the local market is so limited, 
New Zealand manufacturers find it uneco- 
nomical to compete with the mass-produced, 
precision-built goods imported from oversea 
countries. From a practical point of view, 
the local manufacture of photographic goods 
except possibly a limited amount of printing 
paper, is so small that its importance is 
negligible. 

A large part of imports of photographic 
goods is undoubtedly made up of items im- 
ported from the United Kingdom where they 
are manufactured under license by branch 
offices of United States firms. The need for 
New Zealand to conserve oversea funds con- 
tinues. According to the Import Licensing 
Schedule, import licenses from dollar-cur- 
rency areas will be confined to essential com- 
modities not procurable from sterling 
sources; no basic allocations are provided. 
Licenses will be issued on the merits of each 
individual application without relation to 
any previous importations. 


MOTION-PICTURE THEATERS IN SINGAPORE 
AND MALAYA 


Approximately 180 motion-picture the- 
aters, with an estimated seating capacity of 
about 800 per theater, are operating in Singa- 
pore and Malaya. Projectors in common use 
are of United States, British, and German 
manufacture, although United States ma- 
chines predominate. The average age of the 
projection and sound equipment is about 
10 years, and in general it is in fair condi- 
tion. A number of projectors, mostly Brit- 
ish, were imported in 1949, and quantities of 
spare parts, for which foreign exchange has 
been granted, are being imported from the 
United States. The market potentials for 
new United States equipment is considered 
poor because of foreign-exchange restric- 
tions. 

Approximately 25 theaters are equipped 
with mechanical refrigeration air-condition- 
ing equipment, and 26 are known to have 
forced-draft fans. The public reaction to 
air conditioning is favorable and the market 
potential for this type of equipment is con- 
sidered good. Ten theaters are reported to 
have installed such equipment in the past 
year. 


Nawal Stores, Gums, 
Waxes, & Resins 


BRAZILIAN CARNAUBA-WAX INDUSTRY 


The 1950-51 carnatba-wax yield in Brazil 
is forecast at about 11,000 metric tons. Pro- 
duction by States is estimated as follows, in 
tons: Piaui, 5,000; Ceara, 4,600; Rio Grande 
do Norte, 700; Bahia, 500; and Paraiba, 200. 
The high prices now being offered for the 
wax make it profitable to harvest even iso- 
lated small stands of palms. Quotations 
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WORLD TRADE LEADS 
—— 


(Continued from p. 14) 


70. Peru—Juan Mariano Velasco (exploiter 
of copper mines), Azangaro 235, Office 409 
(P. O. Box 576), Lima, wishes to contact 
financial interests who might be interested 
in developing copper mines in Peru. Sched- 
uled to arrive January 31, via Miami, for a 
visit of 3 months. U.S. address: % Peruvian 
Consulate General, 10 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 19, N. Y. Itinerary: Miami, Washing- 
ton, New York, Wilmington, and Denver. 

71. Switzerland—G. W. Bernheim, repre- 
senting Vericontrol, Inc., Postfach 1, Lieber- 
feld, Bern, wishes to arrange for the 
manufacture in the United States of an elec- 
tronic device which automatically detects 
minute quantities of sugar or chemicals in 
solution, said to be particularly useful in 
detecting sugar in boiler water of sugar mills 
or acid, etc. in chemical and petroleum 
plants. Also desires to establish sales outlet 
for this device. Scheduled to arrive Febru- 
ary 2, via New York City, for a visit of 3-6 
months. U.S. address: % Suite 201, Lawyers 
Trust Building, 259 West Fourteenth Street, 
New York 11, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, 
Miami, New Orleans, Los Angeles, San Fran- 
cisco, Denver, and Chicago. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 


Trade Lists Available 


The Commercial Intelligence Branch has 
recently published the following trade lists 
of which mimeographed copies may be ob- 
tained by firms domiciled in the United 
States from this Branch and from Depart- 
ment of Commerce Field Offices. The price 
is $1 a list for each country. 

Artificial Flower Dealers and Exporters— 
Japan. 

Bag and Bagging Importers, Dealers, Manu- 
facturers, and Exporters—lItaly. 

Beverage Manufacturers—Colombia. 

Beverage Manufacturers—Luxembourg. 

Bicycles and Bicycle-Equipment Manufac- 
turers and Exporters—Denmark. 

Boot and Shoe Manufacturers—Mexico. 

Chemical Importers and Dealers—Peru. 

Chemical, Synthetic Organic, Manufactur- 
ers—lItaly. 

Crockery, Low-Priced, Manufacturers— 
Germany. 

Ecclesiastical-Supply Importers and Deal- 
ers—lItaly. 





Electric-Power Companies—Greece. 

Electric-Power Companies—Spain. 

Electrical-Supply and Equipment Import- 
ers and Dealers—Algeria. 

Electrical-Supply and Equipment Im.- 
porters and Dealers—Argentina. 

Electrical-Supply and Equipment Im- 
porters and Dealers—Austria. 

Feedstuff Manufacturers and Exporters— 
Indonesia. 

Fiber Producers and Exporters—Indonesia, 

Glycerin Manufacturers and Exporters— 
Australia. 

Glycerin Manufacturers and Exporters— 
India. 

Kitchen-Utensil, Enameled Iron, Manu- 
facturers—Germany. 

Leather and Shoe-Finding Importers and 
Dealers—lItaly. 

Lumber Importers, Agents, and Export- 
ers—Indonesia. 

Marine-Control-Equipment and _ Instru- 
ment Importers and Dealers—lItaly. 

Meat Packing, Sausage,» and Casings— 
Angola. 

Meat Packing, Sausage, and Casings— 
Union of South Africa. 

Medicinal and Toilet-Preparation Manu- 
facturers—Bolivia. 

Medicinal and Toilet-Preparation Manu- 
facturers—Ecuador. 

Medicinal and Toilet-Preparation Manu- 
facturers—Mexico. 

Motor-Vehicle Importers and Dealers— 
Germany. 

Oil (Animal, Fish, and Vegetable) Im- 
porters, Dealers, Producers, Refiners, and Ex- 
porters—Netherlands. 

Paint and Varnish Importers and Dealers— 
Norway. 

Plastic-Material Manufacturers and Mold- 
ers, Laminators, and Fabricators of Plastic 
Products—Canada. 

Plywood and Veneer Manufacturers and 
Exporters—India. 

Radio and Radio-Equipment Importers 
and Dealers—Angola. 

Radio and Radio-Equipment Importers 
and Dealers—Denmark. 

Radio and Radio-Equipment Manufactur- 
ers—-Israel. 

Railway Supply Houses—Italy. 

Rubber-Goods Manufacturers—Union of 
South Africa. 

Seed and Bulb Importers, Dealers, Grow- 
ers, and Exporters—Union of South Africa, 

Soap Manufacturers—British Malaya. 

Storage-Battery Manufacturers and As- 
semblers—Union of South Africa. 

Textile Industry—Denmark. 

Wallboard and Plasterboard Manufactur- 
ers—Netherlands. 

Wool Exporters—Iran. 








early in January 1951 were more than twice 
as much as prices offered a year ago. A new 
factor in the market is the almost complete 
lack of carry-over stocks. Previously there 
was a minimum carry-over of 2,500 tons of 
wax. 

The volume of exports of carnauba wax is 
believed to have reached an all-time high in 
1950. Incomplete and unofficial returns in- 
dicate that exports probably exceeded 12,000 
tons. Approximately 80 percent went to the 
United States, as usual. An important factor 
in the increase in shipments in 1950 was the 
inclusion of wax in barter deals. Although 
this inclusion was temporary, substantial 
quantities were earmarked for compensa- 
tion, and exports increased accordingly. 


Paints & Pigments 


PAINT PRODUCTION.IN JAPAN 


Production of paints in Japan rose to 7,223 
metric tons in October 1950, an increase of 
211 tons over the September output. Oil- 
base paints, amounting to 2,875 tons, ac- 
counted for the largest part. Miscellaneous 
and special paints were second with 963 tons. 


Rubber & Produets 


INDOCHINA RUBBER INDUSTRY 


Production of natural rubber in Indochina 
amounted to 5,707 long tons in November, 
compared with 4,698 tons in October and 
4,960 tons in November 1949. In the first 11 
months of 1950, output totaled 40,447 tons, 
as against 36,524 tons in the like period of 
1949. 

Exports of rubber from Indochina totaled 
2,742 tons in November, including 1,464 tons 
to France and 1,008 tons to the United States. 
In the first 11 months of 1950, exports totaled 
44,360 tons and included shipments of 19,761 
tons to France and 21,093 tons to the United 
States. Exports in the first 11 months of 
1949 amounted to 37,705 tons. 

Plantation stocks of rubber amounted to 
3,895 tons at the end of November, compared 
with 4,335 tons a month earlier. Local stocks 
of rubber in the Saigon-Cholon area at the 
end of November are not yet available; at 


the end of October they amounted to 2,673 


tons. 


Consumption of rubber by local industry ' 
in Indochina was 66 tons in October, com= 


pared with 61 tons in September. 
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